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SIMPLE... SWIFT... SURE! 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS— big, light, tender, raised doughnuts, and eliminate errors in 

delicious ones—are a sizzling bakery item scaling and blending. And Pillsbury’s 

these days. | precision blending and rigid testing assure 
The skilled-help shortage can be eased. uniform quality always. 

You can turn out raised doughnuts that How about giving Po-Ta-Doh Mix a try? 


will bring customers on the run—raised 
doughnuts of postwar quality for Bil | b , 
ie | illsburys 
building steady, profitable postwar business. 
Only yeast and water need be added to RAISED DOUGHNUT MIX 


Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised Doughnut | Made with fine-quality Idaho potato 


Mix. You slash the time required for making flour for extra freshness and flavor 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 
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FOR HOUSEWIVES 


who buy your flour 


Hundreds of millers have discovered that it pays to 
pack their flour in these handy, conveniently sized 
Lilipack bags. Housewives love the clean, white sur- 
faces, the smooth blue linings and the extra eye appeal 
that comes from perfect printing. Small wonder that 
flour in Chase Lilipack bags moves quickly from 
dealers’ shelves. For full information, write your 
nearest Chase office. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD . CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST TR CEACE.. C84 2202 ttt 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS nae ryt oy NC 
ARLINGEN. TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA CyacrRin FALLS. O 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY WUTCHINSON. KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA.CITY WINTER HAVEN. FLA. 





















SUPER-QUALITY PAPER BAGS 
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‘je BANS AS 
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Named for a ain 
re Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY <3 EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY <& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY <& EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of ‘unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY €& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades | of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY <& EYE spring wheat 
flour. 


SLEEPY 2 EYE BRANDS 
e SCOUT e CHIEF e BRAVE e SQUAW e MUSTANG 
each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY <3 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Tfade Name of Flour Mills of America, inc.) 
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BUILDERS of 55,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS -_§ 3 











PRIORITIES | 
ON PREPAREDNESS 


A\most before you know it, plant 


rehabilitation, reconstruction and new construc- 
tion will tax the facilities of every building or- 


ganization in the country. 


Those who delay awaiting the turn of events 
easily may find themselves the victims of natural 
priorities, — the preference won by those who 


were first in planning. 


Our own designing facilities already are be- 


ing called upon by those who look ahead. 


Ww w 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


—_— Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the -American Grain Trade — 
—_——.. 1012 Baltimore Avenue . KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ——— 
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“ISMERTA’ 








Baking good bread with 
ISMERTA is as near the 
effortless method of 
baking bread as you can 
get. ISMERTA does that 
job the easy way, because 
it precisely fits your 
baking procedure. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
baking as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
; ~=MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














HE baking industry in general, 

and biscuit and cracker firms in 

particular, have been leaders in 

the food industry in conservation and re- 

use of shipping containers and paper- 

board cartons, now growing scarcer with 
every day. 

In practically all large bakeries sal- 

vage plans have been in use _ for 
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Re-use and Salvage of Shipping Containers 
By Lillian Barnes Orr 


Of THe NortHWESTERN MILter Staff 


some time. These are all emergency 
measures and not for continuance after 
the war. While there is no saving in 
actual cash, it isn’t cash that is needed 
for wrapping bread and biscuits these 
days. | 

Since last fall the National Biscuit 
Co., for example, has been redeeming a 
considerable percentage of outer ship- 


for 





ping containers in which cartons of bis- 
cuits and other bakery products are 
packed. Its entire sales and delivery 
force of over 4,000 men now make the 
preservation and redemption of these 
containers their most important job, em- 
phasizing to the dealer that the returned 
containers automatically mean more 
merchandise for distribution. 
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Customers are instructed on the right 
way to open the box, as well as tie 
proper way to collapse it and tie it in 
bundles for return to the shipper. C:sh 
allowances are made at ceiling pri: es 
on the returned containers. Int the } 
bisco bakeries the returned contain.-rs 
are inspected, sorted and reconditior ed 
for re-use. A record is kept of the nu n- 
ber of shipping containers delivered to 
each merchant and the number retur:ed 
Results to date are encour- 


for re-use. 
aging, executives report. 

Alterations in construction of many of 
the company’s containers make them  ol- 
lapsible instead of rigid, as forme:ly, 
and permit them to be opened reaiiily 
without damaging. Larger containers 
are used whenever possible to conserve 
material, manpower and facilities. 

With corrugated and fibreboard con- 
tainers and other paper packaging pour- 
ing overseas in a steady stream which can 
never be returned for re-use, the im- 
portance of all paper salvage is stressed 
by National Biscuit Co. representatives. 
Many of its managers or salesmen have 
been chairmen of the waste paper 
drives in their communities and when 
pick-up dates have been arranged, the 
company has run a local advertisement 
announcing it. To see that no paper is 
burned or wasted for the duration is 
considered one of the foremost jobs of 
company personnel with their acute con- 
sciousness of the tremendous shortage 

At Long Island City, and all of its 
other plants, the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. is also re-using every possible car- 
ton. Here again dealers receive the full 
cash allowance as established by the 
government price control, and_ the 
stacked cartons are picked up by the 
company’s truck or by salesmen in their 
own cars and reclaimed on one of the 
special production lines specially created 
for this operation in all of the company’s 
bakeries. 


ELIMINATE WHEN POSSIBLE 


The use of cartons in a large way 
by bread bakers is now practically 
eliminated wherever possible. When 
early morning orders could be lefi at 
outlets, before store deliveries were lim- 
ited to one a day, bread was often 
dropped outside the grocery in a cor- 
rugated box. With this practice discon- 
tinued, the bread is taken into the grocery 
in a basket from a truck fitted wilh a 
number of different types of shelv« 

Some large cake producers do use 
cartons for cake, which are charge for 
by the bakery to the delivery point at 
full value to insure receiving them ack. 
One firm has reported that with this 
system it is able to get about five ship- 
ments to a carton under normal cir- 
cumstances without repairs. 


One large baking company has been 


salvaging its corrugated coutainers for 
the past 10 years, and also has swi ‘hed 
from them as much as possible. Lefore 
the wood situation became tight, wood 
was used extensively for crates, )oxes 


or baskets. The company’s policy was 
to educate its salesmen first, to take 
good care of the containers, and second, 





(Continued on page 37.) 
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washout inks! 











f many of 
GRAIN STORAGE 550.000 BU. 
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“lake Bemis Bro. Bag C0-« 
Vine 
be 301 Commerce Exchange Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ed, the 
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Gentlemen: 

My face was very red this morning and, the 
truth is, I'm sorry I ever brought up the subject of 
washable inks on Bemis Bags. 


You will recall that 4 few days ago I re~ 
ported to you complaints that the ink would not wash 
completely out of our flour bags and I assumed they 
were Bemis Bags as you are our principal source of 
supply. Following your suggestion, I had both a 50 lb. 
and 25 lb. bag sent over te my office so I could try for 
myself. And, sure enough, the ink came out perfectly. 
There was no trace of 4t whatever after the first cold 
water soaking. 

d the complaints arose either 


So I'm convince 
ructions weren't followed, or 
And I'm also 


because the washing inst 
because Bemis Bags were not being used. 
tick to flour milling now, and 


convinced I'm going to 8 
let you boys handle the bag end of the deal. 
Yours very truly, 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


A PRACTICAL FLOUR ANSWER 


... for all your Baking Requirements 


The unexcelled quality, delicate soft gluten, greater moisture absorption and retention, 
wider flexibility and increased yield of Pikes Peak Cake Flour has a profitable, prac- 
tical answer to your wartime production problems. Other Pikes Peak flours—for all 
your baking requirements—are thoroughly dependable in all your formulas, handle easily, 
speed make-up, improve quality and taste appeal, and increase customer preference for 
all your fine bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Sewing He Gakers of America for over SS years 
THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Sahers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Government Acts on Price Support 
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bivtsod Ceilings 
for Wheat, Flour 
Studied by OPA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The_ revised 
wheat support policy of the adminis- 
tration puts the flour subsidy contro- 
yersy on new ground. 

The new policy will result in ceiling 
revisions on both flour and wheat, it 
is believed, and if the government policy 
indicates a retreat to higher levels 
in the whole price-wage stabilization pro- 
gram, it may start a series of events 
which will ultimately eliminate the. sub- 
sidy entirely. 

Meanwhile, officials of the Office of 
Price Administration are reviewing their 
parity prices for wheat and flour and 
probably will revise ceilings to reflect 
the new conditions. With wheat likely 
to sell firmly at ceilings under the new 
government support program, the wheat 
subsidy probably can be revised to re- 
flect a closer degree of equity for all 
groups of mills. 

Announcement of the October subsidy 
rate is-due next week-end. Substantial 
advances of rates for all types of wheat 
are indicated by the sharp price in- 
creases that have taken place, beginning 
even before the new price support an- 
nouncement. Millers are hopeful that 
the October rates chosen will be an ac- 
curate forecast of the conditions for 
that month and that subsequent wheat 
advances will not leave them with half a 
loaf. 

There are reports that the War Food 
Administration may ask for removal of 
ceilings on wheat and corn but officials 
at that agency deny this possibility at 
this time. However, they do say that 
the removal of the coarse grains from 
price control now might be advisable 


as these commodities, although sharply 
below ceilings in major markets, have 
been bringing OPA ceilings at jobber 
and retail levels. If a move is made 
to lift price controls WFA will put 
the coarse grains on the preferred list. 


Buffalo Strike Voted 


Burrato, N. Y.—Operative millers in 
six Buffalo, N. Y., mills and one mill 
at Lockport, N. Y., voted 9 to 1 to 
strike after conferences failed to bring 
about settlement of the issues involved. 

The balloting, conducted by represen- 
tatives of the National Labor Relations 
Board, was 1,395 in favor of striking 
as opposed to 150 who did not favor 
the strike. 

The voting was completed early Tues- 
day morning, Sept. 26. 
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AUTHORIZES PARITY BUYING 
OF ALL UNREDEEMED WHEAT 


Similar to Bankhead Cotton Plan—Action Seen as Move 
to Raise Futures to Ceilings—Threat to 
Grain Exchanges 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A broad pattern of government agri- 
cultural policy has unfolded with the announcement that it stood 
ready to pay parity for 1944 loan wheat and cotton, with a strong 
probability that corn also would be given the same treatment at a 


later date. 


This is a direct development following the inclusion of 


the Bankhead compromise in the Stabilization Act. 





TEXT OF PRICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administrator, with the approval of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Sept. 24 made the following announce- 
ment in respect to cotton and wheat: 

Pursuant to the act of Congress, the 
War Food Administration will, effective 
as soon as necessary arrangements can 
be made and until June 30, 1945, offer 
to purchase through the Commodity 
Credit Corp., from farmer producers, 
at parity prices, all cotton of the 1944 
crop for which a loan schedule has been 
announced and which may be placed in 
acceptable storage and tendered to it. 

The cotton sales policy which was an- 
nounced on Aug, 26, 1944, will be modi- 
fied so as to permit the CCC to sell cot- 
ton at not less than parity. 

It will also purchase, through the 
CCC, from producers, all unredeemed 
1944 crop wheat which is under loan 
May 1, 1945, at parity prices (1944 


SUPPORT PLAN 


loan rates plus 15¢ bu) less all carrying 
charges to the end of the storage year 
(for warehouse loans May 31 in the 
Southwest and June 30 in all other areas, 
and to date of delivery in May and 
June for farm storage loans). -In addi- 
tion, CCC purchase prices for wheat in 
store in terminal and subterminal eleva- 
tors, which is being ‘acquired to meet 
feed wheat and other government ‘re- 
quirements, will be advanced from time 
to time during the season. 
¥ ¥ 

CCC officials are unable to determine 
how deductions from farm loans on 
wheat will be calculated. During the past 
24. hours they have reversed themselves 
several times. The latest decision is 
that the 7c advance at the time of farm 
storage under loan will not be deducted 
when the farm storage period is com- 
pleted and the government takes title to 
the wheat. 





CCC Cash Wheat Boosted 
Ic Bu at Eastern Points 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has boosted its purchase 
price le bu to the loan rate level of 90% 
of parity in markets east of Chicago. 
At the same time it was learned at the 
War Food Administration that the re- 
cent wheat allocation program was be- 
ing reviewed and that the previous feed 
wheat allocation category would be in- 
creased slightly. 

Coupled with this step is the recent 
statement reported from very reliable 
Sources to have been made by J. B. Hut- 
Son, sitting as consultant to Judge Vin- 
son, that he expected to put wheat 
prices to parity before Jan. 1, 1945. 

*:- Inasmuch as the CCC had been acquiring 
considerable quantities of wheat ata rate 
&xceeding their allocation for the. feed 
wheat program, it. seemed appropriate 
to ask responsible officials at that agency 
why this: price-“idvance was hecessary. 
ne: -official “replied that it was’ .their 


judgment that market conditions war- 
ranted this move. He said that their 
present purchase price level had firmed 
prices to a point where some markets 
were currently higher than their pur- 
chase price and that the government was 
merely moving up its support to the cur- 
rent market. 

Political expediency 
driving the administration 
tions which are considered purely politi- 
cal in design and appear to be setting 
up conditions which would make a repe- 
tition of the Farm Board experience in- 
evitable. 

Emphasis on the political aspects of 
commodity price actions cannot be 
denied by government officials, observers 
claim. As one cynic puts it, “Once in 
every four years we have to pay. for 
democracy.” The prodigal manner in 


appears to be 
into — ac- 


which the government is distributing its 


largesse is:cited by this Gritic in the gen- 


erous way that dairy feed subsidy pay- 
ments are being extended to cover an 
ever widening list of counties. Extension 
of these government bounties is little 
more than bold purchases of votes and 
the result of pressure on WFA, he 
claims. 

Whether or not the wheat purchase 
policy is to be more than a transient one, 
to be discarded after election, remains 
to be seen. There are other indications 
that the WFA intends to tighten its 
program once the November election has 
been passed. A most recent sign of a 
more cautious policy may be detected in 
the recently announced reduction of 
acreage goals for 1945 for dry peas. 

Last week it was announced that a 
hational-acreage goal of 450,000 was de- 
sired for: this crop,;-representing a drop 
of approxithately=300,000 acres from the 
1944 crops: °This .reduction’-appears to 
32.) 


‘? RGHontitiied “6n page 


Although government officials are hope- 
ful that it will not be necessary to in- 
clude Steagall commodities and others 
for which support programs have been 
announced under the parity require- 
ment, there is a strong possibility that 
the government will be unable to avoid 
such action. While the 
cannot be firmly fixed into the govern- 


announcement 


ment policy until funds are voted by 
Congress, the action clearly reveals that 
this administration intends to hold the 
domestic price structure at current par- 
ity levels. 

This announcement finally drags wheat 
into the wave of demand for farm par- 
ity for basic. agricultural commodities 
created by the fight of Senator Bank- 
head for cotton parity. Grain trade 
observers here have predicted that this 
contingency was unavoidable. Last week 
Senator Bankhead, accompanied by a 
large senatorial bloc, told Judge Vinson 
that it for the 
government to offer to buy the 1944 
cotton crop at parity. 


would be necessary 


Under the announced terms of this 
new policy, the War Food Administra- 
tion, acting through the CCC, has also 
been authorized by Judge Vinson to buy 
all 1944 loan crop cotton at parity 
The CCC will readjust its policy 
not 


prices. 
to permit sales of this cotton at 
less than parity prices. 

Reaction here to this statement is that 
grain elevator business will boom as 
result of this, but that futures markets 
will be in danger of extermination. 

In addition to its commitments to pay 
parity for 1944 crop loan wheat, the 
CCC also confirmed the report that it 
would advance its feed wheat and other 
wheat buying programs prices during 
the season. 

War Food Administration officials ap- 
pear to be distressed over the necessity 
to take this action, arousing the suspi- 
cion that this policy was dictated by 
top administration officials. When asked 
if J. B. Hutson was to be the Alexander 
Legge of the Roosevelt administration, 
one official said that he felt sure that 
Mr. Hutson was upset by the turn of 
events and was not one of the prime 
influences for this step. 

The official press announcement re- 
vealing this program deserves more than 
casual consideration and reading. Most 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Millers Believe New Wheat Purchase ~~ 


Plan Workable for Temporary Period 


While deploring the market interfer- 
ence that will result, flour millers gen- 
erally believe that they can get along 
for a while under the new wheat sup- 
port policy announced by the War Food 
Administration, Sept. 23, The new pro- 
gram, however, is likely to put a handi- 
cap on millers in some areas by raising 
wheat prices out of line with competi- 
tion and obstructing the free flow of 
business in those sections. The Pacific 
Coast will be hampered somewhat in 
this way, and no doubt some other mar- 
kets will find similar difficulties as the 
program develops. 

While the government buying inten- 
tions at the moment reflect a current 
price that is not much above the going 
market in many places, the new policy 
is bound to result in a gradual tighten- 
ing up of cash wheat as decreasing 
amounts of free grain move to market. 
It is this prospect that brought about 
the immediate sharp price upswing that 
carried cash wheat in the Southwest 
to ceiling levels and boosted other mar- 
kets well on the road to full ceilings. 

For the long term viewpoint millers 
briefly foresee these developments: 


1—A boost in the subsidy rates, 
which eventually must reach the 
maximum allowed under Defense 
Supplies Corp. formula. 

2.—The eventual necessity of rais- 
ing the wheat ceiling, to a basis com- 
parable with the government defini- 
tion of parity. While never exact- 
ly defined, full parity appears to be 
higher than the ceiling. 

3.—A new approach to the whole 
bread-flour-wheat price regulation, 
with the prospect that bread and flour 
ceilings also may be raised and the 
subsidy eliminated at about the same 
time that present wage stabilization 
program is revised upward. When 
this may happen is a matter of specu- 
lation, but some observers predict 
that it will occur before the end of 
the year. 


After the current speculative upswing . 


has spent itself, millers look forward to 
a gradual but steady tightening of cash 
wheat markets. They expect prices to 
cling to ceilings as less and less free 
wheat becomes available. How soon this 
may become permanent is a matter of 
opinion. 

There is every incentive for a grower 
who possesses farm storage to hold back 
his wheat until the full parity price is 
effective at the end of the crop year. 
But for farmers who do not have their 
own storage space and must pay for 
commercial storage, there is no advan- 
tage in holding out to the end of the 
year, since CCC apparently intends to 
advance its buying price at intervals 
only to a degree reflecting the gradual 
accumulation of carrying costs, 

The government support basis of $1.68 
for ordinary No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis, less carrying charges, “is 
calculated to represent a current price 
of about $1.57 for that grade at Minne- 
apolis. “No. 1 of 12% protein sold at 
$1.58%, on Sept. 25. Similar conditions 


were evident in other markets. 
For that reason many millers do not 
believe that free wheat will dry up 


completely at ceiling prices or close to 
that level. However, they expect a 
gradual decline in the amount of wheat 
not owned by CCC or under loan. Many 
of them say that this was inevitable 
anyway and the present policy will 
merely accentuate the previous trend. 
By January they expect there will not 
be enough open market wheat for mill 
needs and possibly that point may be 
reached sooner. 

The need for advancing the wheat 
ceiling arises from the fact that CCC 
may not sell wheat, except for feed, at 
less than full parity. The WFA an- 
nouncement stated that parity is 15c over 
the loan price, which would make parity 
more than the wheat ceiling. For ex- 
ample, the WFA formula would mean 
a parity price of $1.68 for No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat at Minneapolis. 
The ceiling price without charges is 
$1.623, for that wheat. On the high 
protein wheats the more liberal pre- 
miums permitted under the wheat price 


regulation make up some of this differ- 
ence. For 16% protein wheat the loan 
price is 6c higher and the ceiling price 
12c higher. 

If the time comes when practically all 
wheat is under the government’s thumb 
in some way, then the wheat ceiling will 
have to be raised to permit CCC to sell 
to millers, By that time, some feel, the 
whole set of price regulations will be 
under revision to a new higher basis. 

Meanwhile market developments will 
depend to a great extent on psycholog- 
ical effect the announcement may have 
on growers. If it stimulates a desire 
to hold wheat regardless of price then 
supplies may tighten up rapidly. But 
if farmers who must use commercial 
storage realize that near ceiling prices 
obtainable now on the open market may 
net them more than parity less carry- 
ing charges at the end of the crop year, 
more or less wheat will continue to flow 
to market. Apparently that is the 
intention of the CCC buying set-up. 


<> 





Buyers Showing Little Interest 
in New Contracts for Bags 


Bag manufacturers report considerable 
reluctance on the part of buyers to enter 
into new contracts for bags. Despite 
the fact the bag industry had only a very 
limited yardage of cotton goods to offer 
for almost 60 days prior to the recent 
revision of price ceilings of cotton sheet- 
ings and print cloths, which would lead 
to the beiief that buyers’ bag commit- 
ments should have been lightened con- 
siderably during that period, the bag 
industry reports buyers at present dis- 
play little interest. Since the issuance 
of the new price ceilings, rather sizab!e 
stocks of cotton goods, which were held 
back by the cotton mills for higher price 
levels, have come out, and bag manu- 
facturers are offering rather freely. 

Bag industry executives find it hard 
to believe that the relatively limited over- 
all supplies of cotton goods and burlap 
that are likely to be available during the 
next six months will be more than suf- 
ficient for the requirements of bag users, 
especially since they are likely to be less 
than last year. They are consequently 
disregarding buyers’ apathy and are tak- 
ing on supplies of goods that are avail- 
able, although they probably cannot con- 
tinue to do this indefinitely due to WPB 
inventory restrictions. They fear, how- 
ever, that if the inventory condition 
forces them to cease buying cotton 
goods because bag buyers will: not take 
on the bag contracts they probably are 
going to need, it will be a signal to the 
WPB to convert a number of the looms 
now engaged in making cotton construc- 
tions suitable for bags to other con- 
structions used for such purposes as bed 
linens, clothing, etc. 

In many sections of the country, labor 
and other difficulties, have somewhat re- 
stricted bag production, but generally 
speaking, the situation in this respect is 
better. Service given by the bag indus- 
try is consequently faster than it has 
been in recent months. Probably at this 
time the bag industry would welcome re- 





ceipt of shipping directions against buy- 
ers’ outstanding contracts because a 
rather tight situation, from a production 
point of view, is anticipated again as the 
fall season progresses and such items as 
mixed feed are sold in larger volume than 
has been the case during the past few 
weeks. 

Reports appearing recently in the 
press and among the trade would indi- 
cate that rather burdensome stocks of 
secondhand bags are in the hands of 
dealers and they are having difficulty in 
finding a market for them. While some 
sections of the country may have local 
stocks that are greater than the cur- 
rent demand, it is understood that for 
the country as a whole the supply of 
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secondhand bags is not of unusual propor. 
tions, and these reports consequently 
without foundation of fact. 

Chiefly’ interesting in burlap fields is 
the issuance by the War Production 
Board of new certificates for the last 
quarter. These total 61,000, compared 
with 90,000, and the restrictions on per- 
centages limit the amount to be taken 
by bag manufacturers in lightweights to 
35% and not more than 85% of heavy- 
weights other than 40-inch to 101% oz, 
While the lightweight construction js 
scarce, the Central Burlap Office has 
been able to supply the bag men in the 
amount they require. Buying in India 
continues in a modest way, purchases 
now running well into next year. 

Consumption of burlap by the bag 
trade in August showed a considerable 
increase over July figures. U. S. stocks 
on spot were stationary and afloat de- 
clined almost 37%, and the trade an- 
ticipates continued lessening in arrivals 
during the next few months, with which 
the decrease in allocations lines up. 

The interest of the WPB in ascertain- 
ing trade sentiment on a return of bur- 
lap importing to its former channels 
brings the opinion that this is not now 
practical, as much as men in this busi- 
ness would like to trade in normal man- 
ner. A _ strategic material which must 
come from a war area on the other side 
of the world requires government control 
of shipping space. While other govern- 
ments purchase through central missions 
in Calcutta, private buying might be at 
a disadvantage, and price controls here 
cannot be reconciled with ceilings in 
Calcutta to do business at a profit. 

In the paper field, pulpwood, pulp and 
paper inventories are reported low, and 
fourth quarter pulp allocations will ap- 
proximate those of the third. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whcle- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.62 a year ago. 





OPA Denies Blackjack Enforcement Tactics 


Wasnrnoton, D. C.—Emphatic denial 
that field enforcement attorneys of the 
Office of Price Administration had been 
authorized to ask feed industry opera- 
tors to sign blanket stipulations con- 
cerning possible violations of feed regu- 
lations was issued by Thomas I. Emer- 
son, chief counsel of OPA enforcement 
division, here last week. 

Mr. Emerson stated that his field men 
had not been instructed to use these 
tactics and that as far as he knew they 
had not been practiced. The question 
arose concerning a series of reported 
instances wherein field agents were al- 
leged to have interviewed feed dealers 
and manufacturers and, without for- 
mally making charges against them, 
asked them to sign a virtual “confession 
of judgment” under which they waived 
certain legal rights belonging to accused 
persons. 

Mr. Emerson stated that he believed 
that the use of the stipulation was an 
entirely appropriate legal practice where 
violations had been found and through 


its use legal procedure was speeded up. 
However, the use of the stipulation in 
the manner reported was entirely un- 
warranted according to Mr. Emerson 
who said it was beyond his comprehen- 
sion that any businessman would sign 
such an instrument without knowing the 
nature of the charges being made. 

This earnest denial by Mr. Emerson 
is supported by price officials at OPA 
who ‘say that as far as they know the 
enforcement division has been following 
procedure long in use in the Income Tax 
Division of the Department of Internal 
Revenue whére field men inspect or 
audit accounts and refer their findings 
to‘a regional or district office for action. 
The mere presence of an OPA inspector 
to examine accounts for violations of 
regulations in itself means nothing and 
an inspector may depart on the best 
of terms with company officials yet still 
be planning legal action against that 
company, it is said. 

According to grain trade sources here 
companies confronted with requests to 
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sign blanket stipulations, waiving legal 
rights under OPA law or making actual 
confessions of judgment admitting price 
regulation violations, should confer with 
their own attorneys and make every 
effort to obtain accurate information 
concerning these requests. It is not be- 
lieved that OPA enforcement officials 
here would countenance or support such 
actions by subordinates. 

Since the filing of the damage suit 
against the Ralston Purina company no 
official move has been taken by the 
Washington office,-although it is believed 
that the suit is being given constant 
study frum a pulicy angle, Insiders say 
that OPA still is seeking some way to 
sidestep this case. Further study of the 
trial aspects of the suit does not appear 
to have strengthened their belief that 
they can uphold their case. 

Although Mr. Bowles has not publicly 
taken notice? of the Ralston Purina 
action it is believed that he is aware 
of the dilemma confronting his enforce- 


ment division. Inasmuch as he has per- 


sistently advocated compliance as the 
chief factor in the success of price con- 
trol it is anticipated that he will advo- 
cate a middle of the road course in 
following up this and other cases in 
the feed industry. If it appears that a 
wide measure of doubt exists over the 
authenticity of the OPA enforcement 
division actions, it is believed that Mr. 
Bowles will order a face-saving with- 
drawal. 

Meanwhile OPA is studying the mixed 
feed order MPR 3878 to’ determine if 
changes can be made either through 
amendment, revision or simple clarifica- 
tion which will remove some of the ob- 
scure provisions of the order. Consid- 
erable progress has been made under 
the direction of Carl R. Shultz, former 
counsel of the OPA feed section, who 
has returned temporarily to assist in the 
present study. When the reconsidera- 
tion of MPR 3878 has been completed 
and recommendations formulated it is 
planned to present them to the Industry 
Advisory Committee for discussion. 
This industry session is expected before 
the end of this month unless some un- 
foreseen hitch develops. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


OPA Appoints 
Corn Industry 
Advisory Committee 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Twenty-two per- 
sons, representative of all segments of 
the corn industry, and selected from all 
sections of the country, were appointed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
Sept. 11 as its Corn Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

Members of the committee, which will 
assist OPA in its price control pro- 
grams covering the production and dis- 
tribution of corn, are as follows: 

E. E. Allison, Steinhart Grain Co., In- 
dianapolis; Granville M. Bond, Charles 
M. Cox Co., Boston; E. M. Combs, Jr., 
E. M. Combs & Son, Chicago; Robert 
Lee Early, The Early & Daniel Co., 
Inc, Cincinnati; E. B, Evans,’ Evans 
Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill; LeRoy D. 
Godfrey, Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago; Julius Mayer, Continental 
Grain Co. St. Louis; Walter Meers, 
Bloomington, Ill; C. F. Morriss, C. F. 
Morriss Co. Charlotte, N. C; James 


storage capacity of 80,000 bus. 
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J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., Kan- 
kakee, Ill; John R. Murray, The Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago; Aksel W. Nielsen, 
Westcentral Co-operative Grain Co., 


Omaha; F. R. Houlton, The Houlton | 


Grain Co., Denver; Fred J. Ludwig, 
Laurens, Iowa; K. K. Smith, Kimball 
Milling Co., Fort Worth; Harry M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
Edwin W. Stuhr, Co-operative G.L.F. 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; Frank A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Richard Uhlmann, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago; Fred L. Wat- 
kins, The Cleveland Grain Co., Cleve- 
land; J. L. Welsh, Butler Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, and S. W. Wilder, Wilder 
Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Sorghums Futures 
Make Good Start 
at Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Following an over- 
whelmingly affirmative vote of the mem- 
bership, trading in grain sorghums fu- 
tures was started on the Board of Trade 
here Sept. 19. This gives Kansas City 
the distinction of being the only market 
in the world having such facilities and 
the historical importance of the event 
drew a much larger than usual number 
of grain men into the pit to witness the 
initial trading. 

It was the consensus of grain men that 
the first few days’ trading in grain sor- 
ghums futures effectively demonstrated 
the need of facilities for hedging pro- 
tection against the wide price swings 
which have occurred in the past during 
the transition from an old to a new crop 
basis. With futures trading possible, 
handling risks will be spread out and 
price movements are expected to be more 
orderly. 

Brokers reported considerable interest 
in trading manifest by interior handlers 
and producers in the form of buying 
and selling. orders from country connec- 
tions. Trading is in units of 1,000 bus 
or 56,000 Ibs for job lots and 5,000 bus 
or 280,000 lbs for round lots. A max- 
imum price of $2.43 cwt. was established 
by the directors of the exchange, with 
a daily price limit of 9c cwt above or be- 
low the previous day’s close. 
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J. M. DOTY’S MOTHER ILL 
J. M. Doty, head of Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, was called to 
Omaha last week because of the serious 
illness of his mother. 
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EBERHARDT & SIMPSON CO. 
BUY NEBRASKA FEED MILL 


Sauina, Kansas.—Eberhardt & Simp- 
son Grain Co. of Salina has purchased 
the feed mill at Superior, Neb., from 
Sargent & Co., Des Moines, and it will 
be renamed the Nebraska-Kansas Grain 
& Feed Mills. It will serve the line of 
country elevators and feed mills that 
Eberhardt & Simpson Co. operates in 
Kansas. 

Grover Simpson will head the com- 
pany. Hubert Landry is in charge of 
the feed business. 

The Superior, Neb., feed mill has a 








Europe Postwar Wheat Needs | 
May Miss Earlier Prediction 


to the Reich. In any case, the year’s 
harvest in central and southern Italy is 
intact. The position may not be so 
favorable on the plains of Poland and 
in the Baltic States, where millions of 
men have been battling for months. 
Also, it is feared that, rapid as the 
Russian advance has been, a small har- 
vest must necessarily have been gar- 
nered in the Ukraine this year. 

Commenting still further on the Euro- 
pean food situation, the Corn Trade 
News says with the Russians in occu- 
pation of Roumania, most, if not all, 
of the Balkan surplus may be bought up 
by the Soviets. 

It may also take some time for the 
various countries to organize a proper 
distributive system within their own 
boundaries and, for some months ahead, 
serious local shortages may be reported. 
The difficulties which the Allied com- 
missioners are having in Italy to get 
growers to part with their grain at the 
suit now going on throughout France, official price are the reverse of encourag- 
Belgium and Holland is accompanied ing. In Sicily alone, over 9,000 farm- 
by no serious destruction of crops or ers have been arrested for failure to 
property. The harvest of France, Bel- deliver their grain quotas. After years 
gium, Holland and probably Germany, of fixed prices under the Nazi and 
may be largely intact when fighting Fascist regimes, and of clandestine sales 
ceases. The war in the Balkans is also on the black markets, farmers of Europe 
moving too quickly for the Germans’ may be longing for the day when they 
to indulge in major destruction of food, are free again to sell their produce open- 
or to carry much food away with them. ly at an economic. price. It may be 
Some weeks ago reports were received difficult to convince them that control 
that the Germans were commandeering must still go on after the military de- 
wheat in Italy, but it is most unlikely feat of the Axis powers. The conse- 
that, with railway traffic in a state of quences of an oppressive bureaucracy, 
chaos, there has been the opportunity exercised over a long period of time, 
or the time to send substantial supplies cannot be erased immediately. 


Lonvon, Eno.—The opinion is held in 
authoritative trade circles that the post- 
war needs of continental Europe for 
wheat and flour may be smaller than 
many have predicted. Voicing this opin- 
ion, the Liverpool Corn Trade News 
points out that, as in Great Britain, 
many additional acres of land have been 
plowed up for bread cereals and live- 
stock herds reduced, the same thing has 
occurred in many European countries 
for exactly the same reason; although 
it is not known what effect shortages 
of labor, fuel and fertilizers have had 
on production. Neither is it known 
whether the weather has been favorable 
to the 1944 harvest but the scanty infor- 
mation that is available suggests that in 
most countries the harvest is good, par- 
ticularly as regards winter bread grains. 
It is also pointed out that the decisive 
battles of the last few weeks have been 
fought out over a comparatively small 
area of country and that the great pur- 
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WEA, ODT, Control 


Grain Movements 
to Lake Elevators 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Shortage of ele- 
vator space forced the War Food Ad- 
ministration to issue orders controlling 
movement of water-borne grain into ele- 
vators at all Great Lakes ports. The Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation amended 
its order No, 25a to provide that no ves- 
sel shall transport grain unless the ship- 
per has first obtained a permit from 
WFA. The order became effective at 
midnight Sept. 17. 

The WFA’s new order (WFA-114) 
applies specifically to unloading of car- 
into elevators, while 





Early End to Lake 
Shipping Season 
Expected This Fall 


Burra.o, N, Y.—Lake freighter opera- 
tors probably will begin laying up their 
boats for the season in large num- 
bers early in November, with most of 
fleet in winter berths by midmonth, 
local maritime representatives believe. 
This. would be the earliest layup of ships 
since the outbreak of the war. In 1943 
and 1942, the freighters extended their 
operations well into December. 

The Great Lakes freight movement has 
been at record levels so far this season. 
Local marine men foresee a slackening 
in the record-breaking grain pace in the 
remaining months, principally because of 
the glut at unloading elevators. 

Boats taking winter berths will help 
meet the critical shortage of storage 
spaces this winter by supplying storage 
space for grain. Marine men expect 
Buffalo’s fleet to equal or exceed last 
year’s fleet of 63 boats. 


goes of grain 
ODT’s amendment covers only transpor- 
tation of grain in vessels. 

The two orders supersede the previous 
ODT permit system which was instituted 
when there was .a shortage of vessels 
on the lakes. With adequate lake ship- 
ping now available, a shortage of ele- 
vator space at ports and at the sea- 
board necessitates control of storage to 
prevent congestion and protect essential 
grain movement. 

Although the orders apply to all lake 
ports, those principally affected will be 
Chicago and Buffalo. WFA permits for 
grain shipments may be obtained from 
R. E, Endress, 701 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Buffalo 2; Frank E. 
Boling, 662 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, and Kilmer Bagley, 406 Board 
of Trade Building, Duluth 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN OATS TAX ERRATIC 

The Canadian Wheat Board on Sept. 
22 lowered the export tax fees on oats 
to 8c bu on shipments east of Fort 
William and to 5c bu on shipments west. 
Following the sharp upturn in American 
prices on Sept. 25, the board increased 
the rate 5c bu on all shipments, making 
the new rates 18c on shipments east and 
10c on shipments west of Fort William. 
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Potential Danger for Food Industry 


In Surplus Property Disposal Bill 


By JoHN CiPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasutneron, D. C.—The recently ap- 
proved Surplus Property Disposal Bill 
now awaiting the signature of the Pres- 
ident, like much of the legislation en- 
acted under this present administration, 
carries more dynamite for the food in- 
dustry than‘a casual reading would re- 
veal, critics announce. In addition to 
the Bankhead rider which imposes a 
95% loan rate on the 1944 cotton crop 
it permits the Commodity Credit Corp. 
broad and arbitrary powers over the 
export of food and agricultural sur- 
pluses which may place the American 
exporter in a position little better than 
that of a recipient of a government dole. 

The vicissitudes of legislation approved 
in cloistered conferences between Senate 
and House groups have already been em- 
phasized by the inclusion of the incor- 
rectly named Bankhead compromise to 
the Stabilization Act, it pointed out, 
and this new grant of sweeping author- 
ity over food surpluses to the CCC 
underlines the dangers that only now 
are beginning to be seen clearly. 

DISPOSAL POWERS OUTLINED 

Under the Surplus Property Disposal 
Bill surplus agricultural commodities can 
be disposed of by the: War Food Ad- 
ministration subject to the approval of 
the Surplus Property Disposal Board 
consisting of three members appointed 
by the President. The WFA adminis- 


trator is subject to the broad limita- 
tion that neither agricultural commodi- 
ties nor processed foods shall be dumped 
on markets in a manner which would 
disrupt normal marketing procedure. 

In the domestic market disposal of 
these commodities or products can only 
be effected at legal prices set for CCC 
or at prevailing market prices, which- 
ever is the higher. 

The export sale of these commodities 
or products is placed under direction of 
CCC with the limitation that this agency 
may sell for cash, an equivalent quan- 
tity of goods or for adequately secured 
credit at competitive world prices. Un- 
der these terms it is seen that this 
government agency will be for a period 
of two years, during which the govern- 
ment has agreed to support a wide 
number of agricultural commodities, a 
consequential factor in the export mar- 
ket. 

LEASE ON LIFE FOR CCC 

CCC in the past has given considera- 
tion to private trade channels in mar- 
keting or buying goods and there is no 
reason to believe now that it can operate 
successfully without using private trad- 
ing facilities. Yet this bill will defi- 
nitely provide this agency with a two- 
year postwar lease on life with its po- 
tential export. business as lucrative bait 
to hold out to private trade. Critics are 
quick to show that through the threat 





Flour Millers’ Export Agency 
Faces Growing World Problems 


Wasuineton, D. C.—As the govern- 
ment continues its emphasis on mainte- 
nance of the present high support price 
level for wheat—a price which would 
effectively bar domestic wheat and flour 
from world markets without some form 
of government aid—the need for a flour 
milling export agency appears to be 
greater than ever. As the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association assembles for 
its annual meeting in Chicago this week 
the question of its future as the export 
representative of a consequential group 
of American flour millers naturally 
arises. 

The conclusion of its war job, which 
now only involves some miscellaneous 
matters with Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, seems to be imminent, but the 
association must turn immediately, it 
appears, to problems involving postwar 
-readjustments of the flour industry to 
-world econdmy and administration poli- 
¢ies. While these two topics are distinct 
‘and separate they are interwoven in the 
tangle, of ‘confusion over basic govern- 
ment policy. ° 

Within. the government two forces are 
working ‘against each other, - The first 
and most important is. our domestic 
price policy. To move surpluses of high- 
priced. domestic wheat ‘in lower-priced 
world markets will require a government 
subsidy at least during. the two-year 
period to which the govérnment has 
bound itself to these high prict levels. 





That subsidy program has two dis- 
tinct segments; one, the combined 90% 
loan rate and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. purchase program, and, two, the 
provision of the recently passed but 
unsigned surplus property disposal law 
which authorizes CCC to sell surplus 
agricultural commodities in world mar- 
kets at world prices for cash, credit or 
in exchange for commodities. 

Another new element in the situation 
confronting the association is the pro- 
posal of a general export flour subsidy. 

Postwar export trade, it now seems 
likely, will be under the competition of 
two formidable cartels, the Amtorg of 
the Soviet government, and the domin- 
ion preference ‘system of the United 
Kingdom. Government buying for Nor- 
way is expected to continue, and. the 
system may spread to other countries. 
Individual exporters will be at the mercy 
of these trading operations unless this 
government intervenes: United States 
government officials have expressed the 
view that the flour milling industry is 
fortunate in having in operation such an 
agency as the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation. Officials are urging groups in 
other fields associated with agriculture 
to set up similar representations. 

The- flour millers’ export association 
will meet at 10 a.m., Sept. 29, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, and 
the directors -will be in session on the 
morning of the previous-day. 





SORGHUMS OUTLOOK NOT 
FULLY MAINTAINED 

Dopce City, KaANsas.—Many west- 
ern Kansas counties with heavy acre- 
age of grain sorghums did not share 
in the generous moisture during Au- 
gust and reports indicate that the 
crop has been cut materially from 
what it would have been had liberal 
rains occurred, says a bulletin of Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
Association. 


of sale of its surpluses this agency has 
a constant whip hand over private in- 
dustry which may also wish to enter 
the export market while the domestic 
exporter will be little more than a 
government agent living on a doled out 
patronage for subservient co-operation. 

The disposal of surplus agricultural 
and processed food products is a knotty 
problem which has disturbed business 
and is an unavoidable concomitant of 
a war economy. Business itself has 
clamored for some assurance that these 
government stocks will not be dumped 
onto domestic markets to disrupt pre- 
vailing prices and distribution. In al- 
most the same breath business has criti- 
cized WF A for permitting heavy stocks 
to accumulate, as for instance, in eggs. 
However, in fairness to the administra- 
tion of the war food program it must be 
pointed out that business has asked and 
been given price guarantees and as in 
the egg program the government has 
held its stocks off the market to its 
embarrassment in face of hostile criti- 
cism. 





TYPE OF FOOD IMPORTANT 


How great a danger may be inherent 
to private trade in the food disposal 
aspects of the present bill probably 
depends on the nature of the surplus 
food stocks. James F. Byrnes, director 
of the Office of War Mobilization, has 
recently estimated surplus food stocks 
as amounting to 2,100,000 tons, but there 
is no information to show how much of 
this food is of a kind generally con- 
sumed in domestic markets or which 
would be produced by American firms 
after the war. There is a strong sus- 
picion that a substantial volume of this 
estimated surplus is of a kind of little 
importance to our domestic industry. 
For example WFA stocks of canned 
vegetables amount to approximately 4,- 
500,000 cases, a relatively inconsequen- 
tial quantity. Egg stocks on the other 
hand are substantially more than pres- 
ent markets can absorb and the present 
program of channeling them into frozen 
eggs is: seen as merely delaying a- final 
accounting. 

However, as no one has suggested an 
alternative which would undoubtedly be 
welcomed at WFA -and as-no-one has 
had the perspicacity or courage to- point 
out the financial risk ‘involved in’ stock- 
piling food for war it is seen as cap- 
tious to criticize WFA at this late date 


-for- its policy. 


Critics say, however, that until the 
exact nature of government food sur- 
pluses. is known and compared- with 
relief needs in Europe no wise decision 
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on disposal can be reached. There js 
an old saying in Wall Street—get the 
bad news out of the way; possibly that 
may be good advice now. A public sur. 
vey of government stocks might indicate 
that it would be popular and wise to 
dump unusable and unwanted stocks in 
some deep spot in the ocean and clear 
the way for a renewal of trade: un- 
threatened by unknown quantities in 
government warehouses. 


ARE SURPLUSES EXPENDABLE? 


There is no reason why these unwanted 
surpluses cannot be written off as ex- 
pendable items in the same way that 
ammunition is written off by the army, 
these observers say. If this were to 
happen the threat of the CCC in world 
markets would be limited to the disposal 
of agricultural commodities, a problem 
that ultimately will be corrected by do- 
mestic price levels or the development 
of new uses for these commodities. 

On this score there appears to be some 
probability that with our declining re- 
serves of petroleum for fuel, technicians 
may find a method whereby grain crops 
can be transformed into an efficient and 
economical alcohol for use in internal 
combustion engines. Senator Gillette of 
Iowa has renewed his attention to this 
subject in connection with the problem 
of disposing of the government invest- 
ment in the grain alcohol plants erected 
for the synthetic rubber program. If a 
solution can be found to the economic 
problems involved in alcohol as fuel 
there is some likelihood that an outlet 
for our surplus wheat production may 
be at hand, Should that possibility oc- 
cur the maintenance of high domestic 
prices for wheat for food is brightened. 


POLITICAL FACTORS FEARED 

Cool headed observers who are su- 
perior to the animosities bred in the new 
deal-business conflict fear the decisions 
which may be made in the heat of con- 
troversy or by administration adherents, 
who are suspected of the intent of pe- 
nalizing industry for its errors of other 
years. The continued presence of the 
CCC as a factor in world trade is seen 
as a force which will lead the adminis- 
tration further along the competitive 
path rather than as a partner of busi- 
ness. At a time when foreign govern- 
ment cartels loom large as postwar pos- 
sibilities the urge to make the CCC the 
domestic counterpart of similar British 
or Russian operations is not to be dis- 
missed lightly, it is said. 

In theory a government agency ap- 
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WasuHINcTON, D. C.—A senate agricul- 
ture subcommittee has recommended that 
the nation’s grain-into-rubber industry be 





_continued after the war to assure a mar- 


3 ket for surplus grains 
Grain and an adequate source of 
; rubber in the event of an- 
Rubber other conflict. Chairman 
Gillette of Iowa told the 

senate that the continued use of grain 
for the making of synthetic rubber would 
provide employment on farms and in rub- 
ber factories and be a better solution to 
the farm problem than paying farmers 
not. to produce grain. The committee 
report recommended the appointment of 
a presidential committee to survey the 


-advisability of turning surplus grains in 


ever greater - quantities into the industrial 
market. ° 
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pears attractive, this observer comments, 
but in practice there is the danger that 
government officials operating under 
loosely drawn laws may extend their 
power or use it to penalize opponents 
or to exact submission to their will. 
Decisions of government administrators 
are not always controlled by wisdom 
and frequently are political in nature. 
As an example, this observer notes the 
recent decision to remove canned vege- 
tables from OPA ration control at a 
time when every other government 
agency and all business men committees 
were unanimously opposed to the action. 

While the broad power granted to the 
executive under war conditions may be 
discontinued it is seen that the. surplus 
property bill will permit the govern- 
ment to maintain its grip on business 
long after the war emergency has 
ceased. For example, an administration 
anxious to *émain in power can set 
support prices at dangerous but seem- 
ingly attractive levels for the next two 
years, thereby bringing out a farm 
productivity which will sustain the ne- 
cessity of the government’ participation 
in surplus markets as a dominant fac- 
tor for several years. It is reported that 
industry specialists are now being asked 
to submit recommendations on support 
prices and goals for a number of proc- 
essed food crops for 1945. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





TWIN CITY ALLIED MEETING 

MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The initial fall 
meeting of the Twin City Allied Club, 
scheduled for Sept. 22, has been post- 
poned to Sept. 29, and will be held that 
evening at the Covered Wagon, in Min- 
neapolis. Officers for the coming year 
will be elected, so a representative turn- 
out is expected. 
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Soft Wheat Mills Able to Meet All 
Flour Type Requirements This Year 


Cotumsvs, On10.—The 1944 soft winter 
wheat crop, in general, is of good qual- 
ity and of sufficient quantity, The Mid- 
west Laboratories, Inc., states in a sur- 
vey report of the crop. The protein con- 
tent of the crop is slightly higher than 
average but in some sections it may be 
about the same or a little lower, the 
report states. 

All classes of soft wheat requirements 
can be met this year, according to the 
laboratory. Some blending of higher 
protein wheats in some sections of the 
region may be necessary, however. 

The first receipts of new wheat flour 
samples showed a high ash content as 
well as high protein along with an ab- 
normally low moisture content and con- 
siderable tempering was required to con- 
dition the wheat properly for milling, ac- 
cording to the report. The milling qual- 
ities of the new crop wheat seem to have 
improved in the last few weeks, it was 
stated. “This may be due to more 
humidity and to the fact that the wheat 
has gone through a ‘sweat’ in the bins,” 
it was explained. 

With improved milling qualities in the 
wheat, and better tempering, the ash has 
been reduced but the higher protein 
flours can be expected to show ash con- 
tent, the analysts report. “We have 
found very few streams which have gone 
below 0.30% ash,” it was stated. 

Regarding the protein content of the 
wheat, the report stated: “The protein 
follows the proteins in the wheat. White 
wheat proteins are slightly higher this 





State Legislatures to Receive 
Requests for Enrichment Laws 


Cuicaco, ILi.—State nutrition com- 
mittees in many states will ask their 
respective legislatures next winter to 
enact state laws requiring white flour 
and white bread sold within their bor- 
ders to be enriched, predicts a spokes- 
man for the Millers National Federa- 
tion. A number of state committees 
already have plans of this kind under 
way, and others have the matter under 
definite consideration. 

“This effort lately gained added im- 
petus when it received a friendly nod 
from the nutritionists who make up the 
food and nutrition board of the Na- 
tional Research Council,” the spokesman 
pointed out, adding: “That body has 
found acceptable the uniform bill on 
flour and bread enrichment which was 
drafted some time ago by the Millers 
National Federation and the American 
Bakers Association after experience in 
four states which have operated a year 
or more under enrichment laws. It 
is expected that this uniform bill will 
be the one to be presented to the legis- 
latures.” 

The federation spokesman states that 
practical uniformity is not only highly 
desirable in legislative action of this 
kind, but unless the flour milling indus- 
try is to have an impossible hodge- 
podge of enrichment laws, it is impera- 
tive that everything possible be done 
to insure uniform action in all states 


where the legislatures enact statutes on 
enrichment. “For that reason,” he said, 
“millers will need to take an active 
interest in the program. It will be im- 
portant not only to follow the bill as 
it moves along in the legislature, but 
it may very well prove to be a fore- 
handed act for them to confer in ad- 
vance with the sponsors so as to pre- 
vent the bill going off on some tangent 
or other.” 

It is recommended that the state nu- 
trition committees sponsor the bill for 
enrichment legislation. “People in that 
field are not, as a rule, experts on leg- 
islative processes and so it is all the 
more important that millers keep close 
track of events,” the spokesman sug- 
gested. 

Forty-two state legislatures are sched- 
uled to meet next January and some 
form of action in behalf of enrichment 
legislation is indicated for Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. 


Enrichment laws now are in effect in 
Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Texas. Kentucky and Mississippi have 
adopted statutes which are to become 
effective in the future. 


year, running from 8.0 to 8.7%. We 
have had red wheat flours ranging from 
8.5 to 10.5% in protein.” 

The increase in protein content has not 
been accompanied by tan increase in 
viscosity, the report states. A viscosity 
range of from 50 to 90° may be expected 
on soft red wheat flours while the white 
wheat flour range is from 25 to 50°. 

The report ‘contained the following in- 
formation regarding different types of 
soft wheat flours: 

Cake Flour.—High grade cake flours 
have a protein range from 8 to 8.75% 
with viscosities ‘from 385 to 60° Mac- 
Michaels, or 25 to 40° on the Wallace & 
Tiernan viscosimeter. We have had ex- 
cellent success with these flours in car- 
rying large amounts of sugar. A pH 
range from 4.90 to 5.10 gives the best 
results in both volume and texture. 

Family Flour—Very little trouble 
will be experienced with this class of 
flour. On blended family flour, lower 
protein will be required. Straight soft 
wheat flours are yielding very good 
loaves. 

Cracker Flouwr—The cracker bakers 
will have’ no trouble securing soft wheat 
sponge flours. Soft red wheat flours 
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have a’ viscosity range from 60 to 90°. 
The ash range will be from .39 to .41, 
and practically all soft wheat states 
can supply flours in this range. The 
dough type flours can be. furnished from 
Michigan mixed wheat or from Illinois 
or from states south of the Ohio River. 
The viscosity range will be from 45 to 
60°. 

Cookie Flour.—The Michigan and New 
York white wheat flours will have a 
slightly higher protein content, with 
about the same viscosity as last year. 

In reviewing climatic conditions which 
were responsible for the high protein, 
high test weight and low moisture char- 
acteristics of the crop, the report stated: 

“The 1944 crop was planted during a 
very dry fall. The wheat was late in 
sprouting and had very little growth be- 
fore going into the winter. The winter 
was uniformly cold, but with no severe 
drops in temperature with the result that 
there was very little winter killing. The 
early spring rains in March and April, 
with the cool weather, gave the wheat 
a good growth. The drouth started 
shortly before harvest time, but not early 
enough to dry up the crop as it did in 
1943.” 





WFA Buys 12,000,000 Lbs Flour 
for Hawaiian, Puerto Rican Use 


Wasuineton, D. C—The War Food 
Administration recently announced the 
purchase of approximately 12,000,000 
Ibs of enriched flour of different types 
for Puerto Rican and Hawaiian delivery 
under Awards 198 and 206. With these 
acceptances of flour offers, WFA also 
acquired approximately 900,000 Ibs of 
standard mill run mixed feed and 495,- 
000 Ibs of shorts from the flour vendors. 

The entire Puerto Rican lot was pur- 
chased from the Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., in two separately 
priced lots of 400,000 lbs each of soft 
wheat cracker flour. The lots were 
priced at $3.03 and $2.98 sack, f.o.b. 
Sikeston, Oran and Dexter, Mo. 

Three vendors participated in the ac- 
ceptance of 8,500,000 Ibs of enriched 
bakers flour. Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., sold 7,000,000 Ibs 
f.o.b. Tacoma at $3.32 sack and also 
sold 2,100,000 lbs of standard mill run 
mixed wheat feed at $36.45 ton f.o.b. 
Tacoma and 350,000 lbs of wheat shorts 
at the same price. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, sold 1,000,000 lbs of enriched bak- 
ers flour in two equal lots f,o.b. Poca- 
tello, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at $2.97 and $8.07 sack, respectively. 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co. sold 
500,000 Ibs of the ‘same type of flour 
at $3.12 sack f.o.b. Spokane. Both com- 
panies also sold by-products. The Colo- 
rado company sold 400,000 Ibs of stand- 
ard mill run feed at $41.20 ton, while 
the Washington company sold 150,000 
lbs of the same product at $41.24 ton. 

Globe Mills of Los Angeles, Cal., sold 
1,050,000 Ibs of fancy patent family 
flour (enriched) in two lots: 750,000 Ibs 
at $3.95 sack f,o.b, Los Angeles and 





800,000 lbs f.o.b. San Francisco at $3.45 
sack. Rélated sales of standard mill 
run feed of 420,000 lbs were completed 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., f.o.b. cars at 
Astoria, Oregon, at $36.45 ton. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, sold 1,800,000 lbs of special 
flours. Of this total, 540,000 lbs were 
enriched cake and pastry flour at $2.69 
sack f.o,b. Pendleton; 590,000 lbs of en- 
riched special cake flour at $2.79 sack 
f.o.b. cars at same place, and 750,000 
Ibs of enriched cracker flour at $2.77 
sack f.o.b. Pendleton. With this offer, 
this company sold 850,000 lbs of stand- 
ard mill run mixed feed at $41.24 ton, 
delivered San Francisco. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLIDAY ALCOHOL OUTPUT 
EXCEEDS FIRST ESTIMATE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—About 54,000,000 
gallons of beverage alcohol were produced 
by the nation’s distillers during the Au- 
gust liquor holiday, exceeding estimated 
production by more than 4,000,000 gal- 
lons, the War Production Board re- 
ported recently. 

WPB authorized distillers to make 
beverage alcohol last month because 
stockpiles of industrial alcohol were 
large enough to fill military demands 
during the holiday. All plants returned 
to 100% war production on Sept, 1. 
WPB officials told industry representa- 
tives that another beverage holiday 
might be granted in the “not too dis- 
tant future.” 

Use of corn—essential for the manu- 
facture of bourbon whiskey—was pro- 
hibited during the liquor production pe- 
riod but WPB officials said this restric- 
tion might be lifted by November if 
current corn crop estimates are realized. 
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MILLERS WITHDRAW FLOUR 


OFFERS AS WHEAT ZOOMS 


No General Rush to Buy, However—Army Takes Springs 
—Fair Family Sales Reported—Baking In- 
dustry Well Covered Ahead 


The sharp advance in wheat on the 
government buying policy announcement 
caused all flour millers to withdraw from 
selling, since bookings could not be cov- 
ered with wheat purchases. Until wheat 
trading is free again and the subsidy 

is adjusted, this con- 

dition is expected 

to continue, except 

for occasional sales 

for spot - shipment, 

where the particu- 
lar grade of wheat required can be 
obtained. 

Millers were not swamped with in- 
quiries to buy, however. Some bakers 
who have been buying at regular inter- 
vals made their usual inquiries, but 
there was no general rush. The baking 
industry as a whole has shown no in- 
terest in adding to flour holdings for 
some time, being generally. well covered 
and somewhat bearish on wheat prices 
in view of the big crop. 


MILLERS NOT OFFERING FLOUR 
Millers in the Southwest are strictly 
standing by now, with no flour being 
offered and no possibility of sales being 
made until the subsidy is increased sub- 
stantially or flour ceilings raised. Mill- 
ers were already out of the bakery flour 
business late last week when cash wheat 
kept creeping higher and finally sold at 
about $1.57 for an average mill mix. 
With the market now 6 to 8c higher 
than that, there is no chance to sell any 
flour. Most millers look for no new sub- 
sidy before Oct. 1, although the terms of 
this subsidy .allow a new one to be an- 
nounced at any time. Meanwhile, mill- 
ers and grain men expect wheat to -re- 
main at the virtually pegged price, which 
is both the ceiling and the floor. Flour 
business has been very dull for the last 
month and may not enliven much even 
with a higher subsidy, unless something 
is done to make bakers feel there might 
be a change in flour and bread ceilings. 
Sales in the Southwest last week reached 
only 28% of capacity, compared with 
17% the previous week and 46% a year 
ago. 
ARMY BUYS SPRINGS 
Army flour business continued to form 


the backbone of the Minneapolis flour 


trade last week. Spring wheat mills 
sold 127% of capacity, compared with 
50% a week earlier and 65% a year 
ago. The major part of the total was 
composed of sales to the army, most 
of the flour apparently being destined 
for relief needs in occupied areas. In 
addition, there was a substantial volume 
of family flour sold in anticipation of 
a price advance of 10c, which took ef- 
fect during the week, Some mills made 
heavy bookings of family flour, includ- 
ing sales to the chain store trade. Bak- 
ery interest continued apathetic and vol- 
ume of sales was at a low level. There 
was not much change in the clears situ- 
ation. While there is some accumula- 
tion particularly of low protein kinds, 
the market was fairly steady last week 








and since then there has been no basis 
for judgment. High protein clears are 
firm. Shipping directions generully are 
good and mills are running steadily to 
keep up with orders. Movement from 
Minneapolis increased. last week, com- 
pared with the previous week and a 
year ago. 
FEW LARGE BUFFALO BOOKINGS 


The policy of most flour buyers at 
Buffalo last week appeared to be di- 
rected toward keeping themselves booked 
ahead for 60 to 90 days and the few 
commitments made were in. line with 
that policy. The result was a spotty 
market, with only a few large sized 
bookings. Directions were good, how- 
ever, and production stepped up. Trad- 
ing was dull at New York, with the 
Jewish holidays adding to the general 
lassitude of buyers. There was a gen- 
eral tendency to await the subsidy an- 
nouncement. Spring wheat clears were 
firm and southwestern standard patents 
were slightly higher than comparative 
grades of springs. 


ROUTINE TRADE AT BOSTON 


Boston flour business was the lowest 
in weeks. One 6,000-sack lot of spring 
patent was booked, but otherwise sales 
were of routine character in small lots. 
The trade is well protected by forward 
bookings and marking time pending 
war developments. Directions are hold- 
ing up well. Firmness in Philadelphia 
flour prices did little more than stimu- 
late a spotty demand from small bakers. 


GOOD FAMILY SALES AT CLEVELAND 


A slight improvement was noted at 
Chicago, although volume of business 
continued of moderate proportions. Sales 
were chiefly in one, two and three car- 
lots. Directions were quite free, how- 
ever, which was cheerful. Family busi- 
ness continued very good at Cleveland, 
with millers reporting indications of 
more home baking than in the last three 
years. Directions on old orders were 
good from bakers and a few new con- 
tracts were made. Uncertainty over 
subsidy and war news kept flour busi- 
ness light at St. Louis. No large lots 
were booked last week and the usual 
small lot business was light. Scarcity 
of millfeed held a damper on mixed car 
sales. 

OCCASIONAL LOTS IN SOUTHEAST 

Southeastern states mills reported 
sales limited to occasional lots of soft 
and hard wheat short patents for near- 
by shipment. Nashville mills report 
shipping directions very good, with some 
of them having difficulty in keeping up 
with orders because of labor shortage. 
Reflecting wheat strength, flour prices 
were raised 5c to 10c sack. 


PRICE CUTTING IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
New business was light last week in 
the Pacific Northwest. Both Portland 
and Seattle reported mills operating ac- 
tively on old orders, however. Some 
government business for shipment to 
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Hawaii and a fair amount of army-navy 
purchases were reported. A few in- 
terior wills have had a good business off 
and on with regular middle western cus- 
tomers. Mills continue to complain of 
price cutting, but there appear to be 
some mills which are always willing to 
take on low price bookings. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 78,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
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Tue NorTHwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 78% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,490,412 sacks, against 3, 
417,908 the previous week, and 8,369,487 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the 
reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total, the output was 2,963,290 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,991,029, 
The Northwest, the Southwest, Buffalo 
and the Pacific Northwest reported re. 
spective increases of 46,000, 33,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 sacks. Production in the cen- 
tral and southeastern states decreased 
14,000. 





Semolina Millers Reduce Old 
Contracts as New Sales Lag 


Another week of low semolina sales 
and full production has put a further 
dent. in the unfilled orders of macaroni 
manufacturers, some of whom are getting 
close to the end of their bookings. Mill- 
ers cannot do very much about it, how- 
ever. The durum subsidy is far too low 
to permit sales to be made in any volume. 

Some business was done last week at 
ceiling prices, but it amounted to only 
a small total, made up of occasional 
lots sold the buyers who were in need 
of the semolina. No heavy sales have 
been made since June. 

Millers avoid bookings where possible 
since returns at full ceiling prices only 
provide about half the necessary margin 
over wheat costs. No. 1 amber durum 
has been selling nearly 21c bu above the 
basic wheat price of the semolina ceil- 
ing, while the September subsidy to 
durum millers is only 1144c. So sales are 
likely to continue small until the subsidy 
is increased. 

Under these circumstances it is natural 
that shipping directions are heavy. Mills 


are flooded with more orders for ship- 
ment than they can handle quickly. De- 
lays in shipment owing to the difficulty 
of getting boxcars quickly have added to 
their troubles. 

Interest in new purchases of semolina 
at Buffalo was lacking last week and 
activity was confined to operations on old 
orders. A similar situation exists at 
New York. Ample offerings at Phila- 
delphia have met an indifferent demand. 

The Chicago semolina market continues 
dull, although good shipping directions 
on old orders are reported. Sales and 
directions are still slow at St. Louis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly % of 

production activity 

BOR. BIEII sii 05-6 oes *195,856 103 
Previous week ...... 210,954 100 
BOOP GOP opis oboe essa 198,343 101 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 23, 1944............ 2,273,992 

July 1-Sept. 26, 1943............ 2,057,197 


*Eight companies. 





FIRMER GRAIN PRICES STABILIZE 
FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 


—p—— 
Demand for Most Ingredients Equals or Exceeds Spot and Nearby 
Offerings—Mixers Cautious on Long Time Com- 
mitments—Price Index Holds Steady 


A firmer trend in feed grains has 
brought about a more settled feeling 
in the markets for. by-product ingredi- 
ents used in mixed feeds. Producers 
report an active inquiry for such items 
as wheat millfeeds, linseed meal, the 
corn _ by-products 
and many other ma- 
terials for prompt 
and near-by deliv- 
ery, with supplies 
in these positions 
still inadequate for all needs, There is 
not so much urgency. in the inquiry for 
deliveries beyond the turn of the calen- 
dar year, however, indicating that users 
ate still dubious about the effects on 
commodity values of an armistice in 
Europe. Prices remain at ceilings on 
most items and the War Food Adminis- 
tration index of wholesale. feedstuffs 
prices is still at last week’s slightly re- 
duced level of 193.5. 

Once again, the Minneapolis millfeed 
situation. is very tight, with mills well 
booked up and reluctant to make for- 
ward commitments. Orders for prompt 
shipment are being taken in limited 
volume, but only for mixed car delivery. 





New flour business is slack in the North- 
west, but good shipping directions on 
old contracts have enabled flour mills 
to run at a fairly good rate, 

At Chicago, mills are said to be of- 
fering feeds in a limited way for No- 
vember-December shipments. Mixers are 
cautious about bidding on the deferred 
positions, but are still actively in the 
market for near-by feeds. Better mill 
operations at Buffalo increased the mill- 
feed supplies last week, but there are 
still no general market offerings of either 
local or western feeds at that center. 

The situation remains tight at Kansas 
City. Demand is not as urgent from 
mixers, particularly on deferred posi- 
tions, as it has been at times, but nev- 
ertheless, inquiries continue to exceed 
supplies by a liberal margin. It ap- 
pears that the recent weakness in feed 
grains has had no material effect on 
millfeeds. 

GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 

Ground grain feeds are unsettled in 
price and in quiet demand. Quotations 
cover a rather wide range, since some 
grinders did not follow in full the re 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Wheat Skyrockets on Parity 
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$1.62@1.62%2, May was unchanged to 14c 
up at $1.5834@1.60, while July started 
1@2c lower at $1.481,@1.491,. Chicago 
December rye opened at $1.03@1.04, or 
1%@2¥ee lower than the previous close. 
May rye started 4c higher to le lower 
at $1.04@1.05%4 and July rye was un- 
changed to yc lower at $1.00!/4@1.0034. 
By mid-session, D ber and May 
wheat had settled back to about the pre- 
vious close, while July was down near- 
ly 2c. Rye futures dropped back 14@ 
15%c by mid-morning. 

¥ ¥ 





Further substantial advances in wheat 
prices recorded last week were climaxed 
by a jump of 5c on Sept. 25 on the 
announcement of government intentions 
to purchase all unredeemed 1944 loan 
wheat at full parity prices at the ex- 
piration of the loan period. 
Already being squeezed be- 


Prices tween the flour ceiling and 
Sharply advancing wheat costs, 
Up millers were very effec- 


tively put out of the flour 
selling market until sub- 
sidy adjustments can be made. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP CINCHED 

The week-end buying policy announce- 
ment was another in a long series of 
feints and rumors directed toward rais- 
ing the price of wheat.. During the 
week the Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced an increase of Ic bu in its buy- 
ing price at markets east oi Chicago, 
bringing its bid up to the full loan 
level instead of Ie under as previously. 
Along with this action came rumors that 
the agency would exchange cash wheat 
to millers for futures purchased by the 
processors, deliveries on which would 
be turned over to CCC as the contracts 
mature, Congressional appropriations to 
back up the loan wheat purchases at 
parity obviously cannot be obtained un- 
til Congress reconvenes after the No- 
vember election, but the previous suc- 
cess of the farm bloc in putting over its 
objectives leaves little doubt in the minds 
of grain traders that the means will 
be forthcoming. Previous indications 
that the government would wind up as 
the sole owner of the big end of the 
domestic wheat crop appear to be 
cinched. 

With parity and ceiling about the same 
thing, it appears now that the only time 
wheat can dip below that figure is when 
sellers are disposed to get rid of their 
wheat on the open’ market instead of 
going through the loan procedure. The 
deferred contracts, having been sold 
down to well below the spot market, 
are being affected most by the an- 
nouncement, which virtually guarantees 
the price through May. : 

FUTURES GAIN OVER 8C 

Wheat futures closed 71, @87,¢ higher 

than a week ago, with December at Chi- 


cago ending Sept. 25 at $1.6154, at Min- 
neapolis at $1.55% and at Kansas City 


. Credit Corp. officials here. 


The cash wheat market immediately 
hit the ceiling and stayed there at Kan- 
sas City, despite the fact there is little 
demand at that level. No. 1 hard went 
to $1.63 and one sale was made of a 
14.50% protein car that carried an extra 
merchandising, at $1.6814, representing 
the full premium scale for that wheat, 
plus the mark-ups. Milling wheat of 
12.50% protein was offered at the ceil- 
ing plus two merchandisings and an 
elevation, or $1.6514,, but there were no 
buyers. Millers stopped buying simply 
because they could not sell flour on the 
basis of wheat at that price. The sub- 
sidy would have to be increased about 
10¢c bu to allow mills to sell flour and 
even that would not permit free trading. 

The CCC announced it had completed 
64,936 loans on 80,955,542 bus of 1944 
wheat through Sept. 16. This is an in- 
crease of over 11,000,000 bus over the 
Sept. 7 total. ; 


FORT WORTH, ENID STRONG 


The government announcement brought 
a complete change in the wheat picture at 
Fort Worth. Sales were made Sept. 25 
at $1.70 for No. 1 hard, delivered Texas 
common points, or within 114c of coun- 
try shippers’ ceilings. Most asking 
prices are the ceiling, plus mark-ups. 
No. 1 hard, 18% protein sold at $1.7514. 
The situation at Enid became equal- 
ly strong and confused. Sellers were 
asking the ceiling of $1.711% delivered 
Galveston domestic rate for ordinary 
protein wheat and the full seale of 
mark-ups for protein types. 


PROTEIN SPRINGS AT CEILING 


Both cash and futures at Minneapolis 
advanced ‘sharply, the former gaining 
3@6c_ bu and the latter recording the 
full 5c daily limit. Higher protein wheat 
from 14.50% up went to the ceiling. Off 
grades were slow sale at the advance. 
Cash trading was considerably upset 
by the inability to exchange hedges. 
No. 1 dark northern, 14.40% protein 
Sold Sept. 25 at $1.677% and one lot 
of 16.80% protein brought $1.77%. The 
range for ordinary protein types was 
the December future of $1.55% to 3c 
over, basis No. 1. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets reflected the full strength at east- 
ern centers. Demand was slow before 
the advance and was almost at a stand- 
still later. Mills were out of the mar- 
ket because of inability to quote flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 
GET MORE FEED WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Allocations of feed 
wheat for October will be increased 
roughly 25%, according to Commodity 
Class A 
manufacturers in the southwestern states 
will receive about 2,500,000 bus, as com- 
pared with about 2,000,000 bus allocated 
to them in September. 

This does not mean, however, that -all 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Sept. 23, 1944 
PRUNING ig v's Vie. tee Ska Vb mes oe *$02,914 
ek. a. SR ORO CIEE See ree 1,237,511 
ME. oaks wa bos d bveasa-s bok bk Cod 508,279 
Central and Southeast ....... *565,283 
North Pacific Coast .......... 376,425 
OCGUN Cai 5'0 00 > U5ip bv bono 3,490,412 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 


*Partly estimated. 











Previous » Sept. 25, Sept. 26, Sept. 27, 
week 1943 1942 41 
756,217 819,031 756,588 738,242 

1,204,418 1,232,006 1,129,109 1,134,017 
505,447 478,145 418,603 400,301 
579,219 637,475 477,225 450,931 
372,607 302,830 181,765 267,538 

3,417,908 3,369,487 2,963,290 2,991,029 

73 73 64 64 
Crop year flour production 

etivity \ Co July 1 to 

Sept. 26, Sept. 27, Sept. 23, Sept. 25, 

1942 1941 1944 1943 
69 66 8,588,467 8,225,955 
81 82 14,018,006 14,278,058 
72 69 5,569,308 5,556,016 
71 68 6,471,822 6,633,690 
55 66 4,311,752 3,513,251 
72 72 38,959,355 38,206,970 





cs————Percentage of a 

Sept. 28, Previous Sept. 25, 
1944 week 1943 
Northwest ....... 82 77 77 
Southwest ....... 89 87 89 
SOMO? 2 ice Nee 88 87 81 
Central and s. E. 71 73 69 
No. Pacific Coast 91 90 73 
TOtels .« ciesd-0% 85 83 81 

SOUTHWEST 
55 Representaiive Mills 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 814 380 785.177 96 
Previous week .. 814,380 763,150 94 
SOGE  OG0. segs 814,380 782,265 96 
Two years ago.. 814,380 697,754 86 
Five-year Average ....ccceesseceee 82 
Ten-year AVETABE 2... cee ssesceeeee 78 

Kansas City 

Sept. 17-23 ..... 352,800 272,751 77 
Previous week .. 35.,800 270,680 77 
YOR. O80. bs ives 352,800 243,839 69 
Two years ago.. 352,800 266,.07 75 
Five-year average .....-seeseneeee 75 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....seessesceeees 75 

Wichita 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 111,132 88 677 80 
Previous week .. 111,132 90,603 82 
Year ago ...... 111,132 99,808 90 
Two years ago.. 111,132 76,967 69 
Salina 

Sept. 17-23 ..... 109,956 90,906 83 
Previous week .. 109,956 79,985 73 
FOO? O80 Wes ons 109,956 106,094 96 
Two years ago.. 109,956 88,181 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 269,100 230,623 86 
Previous week 269,100 226,582 84 
WORE O86, os eic 215,600 178,068 66 
Two years ago.. 256,368 97,183 52 
Five-year Average .....ceeeseweees 70 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......0cceceeceee 71 

Por.land District 

Sept. 17-23 ..... 143,200 145,802 102 
Previous week .. 143,200 146,025 101 
Coe 143,200 124,762 87 
Two years ago.. 143,472 84,582 59 
Five-year Average ...ceseeecsccees 76 
Ten-year AVCTABeE 2... cs eececevecs 70 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ae- 

capacity output ‘tivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 6 0,498 471,414 71 
Previous week .. 660,498 459,987 70 
Year ago ...... 738,822 481,802 — 65 
Two years ago.. 738,822 469,552 64 
Five-year average .......eseeeeees 61 
TOMSFORE BVOSERS © iis hice. ciate 59 


Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 318,120 331,500 
Previous week .. 318,120 296,230 93 
Year: ago. ...... 319,284 337,229 106 
Two years ago.. 353,388 287,036 81 
Five-year Average .....seccssesoes 82 
Ten-year AVETAGS .....sececcesceee 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Lllinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __itivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 792,240 565,283 71 
Previous week .. 792,240 579,219 73 
TORE BMG: oe canes 777,396 537,475 69 
*Two years ago.. 676,298 477,225 71 
Five-year AVeCrage .....euecseseces 69 
Ten-year AVETAGS ....0.cceseveeees 69 


Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 


fewer milis reported. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 17-23 ..... 57/,416 508,279 8 
Previous week .. 577,416 505,447 87 
Year ago ...... 577,416 478,145 81 
Two years ago.. 577,416 418,603 72 
Five-year average ....-..ssseeeees 79 
Ten-year Average ....---eeeeedeees 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest, -——North 


west——\ -— Buffalo—— --—Com bined—— 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop:year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Sept. 17-23 - 29,819 358,963 15,997 179,927 9,725 113,939 55,541 652,829 
Previous week .. 28,988 15,169 9,671 53,828 
Two weeks ago 26,866 13,868 8,398 49,132 
BUGS. si cack boa 29,863 383,923 16,534 169,375 9,148 110,522 55,545 663,820 
eee, eee 27,106 320,921 14,993 157,588 8,009 95,482 50,108 573,991 
OGL | pi ceeeaaey 27,126 316,358 14,433 154,520 7,659 94,090 49,218 564,968 
STE ae ee 25,289 292,108 14,631 160,177 8,123 95,211 48,043 537,496 
Five-yr. average 27,841 334,455 15,318 162,317 8,533 101,849 51,692 598,621 
this wheat will be taken. Many feed dispose of reserves rapidly. 


mixers are not cashing in their certifi- 
cates for September and several didn’t 
even apply for wheat that month, It 
appears that not much more than half 
the allocation will be used. 

For October, however, apparently the 
War Food Feed Committee determined 
that increased feeding in the late fall 
justified another step-up in - tonnage. 
Moreover, the CCC is accumulating more 
wheat this year than last, and its buying 
program virtually forces the agency to 





Feed men who are turning the wheat 
down are looking at the relatively lower 
cost -of sorghum grains, which is true 
throughout the entire area, as well as 
the lower costs on oats and barley in 
the northern part of -the southwestern 
states. Feed wheat is $1.29 bu for most 
of the Southwest, and other grains, pound 
for pound, are not that high. October 
feed wheat allocations for states in the 
northwest. Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
gion have been increased about 25%. 
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New Flour Protein Lower, But 
Baking Results Good, AIB Says 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Further evidence cor- 
roborates earlier views that new crop 
southwestern flours produce good bread 
but require a little different handling 
in the shop, says the American Institute 
of Baking in a third report on the new 
wheat crop. 

In general, the institute says, bakers 
are finding that the absorption is a 
bit lower than customary. The mixing 
time as a rule is somewhat less and a 
shorter fermentation time is required. 
In none of these characteristics of the 
dough is the change very marked, a 
truly remarkable fact in view of the 
lower protein content of the flour as 
compared with that of recent years, the 
institute says and continues: 

“Even less changes in treatment seem 
to be necessary in the bakeshop than 
might be expected from laboratory tests. 
Some bakers who have tried flour which 
was wholly derived from the new crop 
of southwestern wheat have stated that 
the mixing time and fermentation time 
are only slightly less and the absorption 
is only-about 1% less than normal. The 
doughs may appear to be a little slack 
with the new flour but they recover well 
during fermentation. 

“In the laboratory of the’ American 
Institute of Baking, tests on a special 
sample of bakers short patent flour 
from the new crop of Texas and Okla- 
homa wheats have shown some interest- 
ing results. This flour contained 10.62% 
protein and 0.38% ash on a 15% mois- 
ture basis. The absorption was 60% 
as compared with 63% in_representa- 
tive samples of flour from last year’s 
crop. Mixing time was about 15% to 
20% less and the fermentation time 
about 20% less. Loaves baked from 
the new crop flour were fully as good 
and in some respects better than those 
from old flour. The bread was of ex- 
cellent quality. The color of the crust 
was golden -yellow; break and shred 
were good, the grain and color of crumb 
were both excellent and the texture was 
very good. The test loaves contained 
3% nonfat milk solids and 4% sugar. 
Higher amounts of milk in the formula 
no doubt would help produce a rich 
brown color in the crust. These lab- 
oratory tests were verified by the bak- 
ing of small commercial size doughs. 

“Tests conducted by the Army have 
shown that excellent results are ob- 
tained with flour containing 11% pro- 
tein according to the new basis on which 
procurement is being made. William 
Walmsley, making some studies of large 
scale baking with the new flour, found 
that one sample took up 67% water 
(by accident) and the dough was not 
sticky and was handled without exces- 
sive use of dusting flour and with no 
necessary adjustment of head rolls. In 
general, however, it has been found de- 
sirable to decrease the amount of water 
by about 2% in making up the doughs. 

SPRING WHEAT CROP 

“Available evidence indicates that the 
average protein content of northwestern 
spring wheats will be from 1% to 1.5% 
lower than in 1943, and there will be 
less high protein wheat available for 
high gluten and whole wheat flours. It 


is expected that bakers patent grade 
milled from hard spring wheat will con- 
tain from 0.5% to 1% less protein than 
last year. There is no change in ash 
content which will present no problem 
except for a limited quantity of South 


Dakota wheat which ordinarily produces 


a flour of high ash content. 

“Absorption is normal or it may be 
about 1% lower than last year. The 
doughs are easily handled and both 
mixing and fermentation times will not 
be significantly different. Doughs from 
a few samples of flour have been found 
by the mills to be a little stiff, but this 
is not usual. Taking all these facts 
together bakers may expect.a lower pro- 
tein flour from spring wheat but flour 
that will be quite normal in handling 
characteristics and results in the finished 
bread.” 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


The American Institute of Baking is 
receiving reports from milling chemists 
in the Pacific Northwest region about 
the characteristics of the new crop flour 
produced in that area. These are chan- 
neled through William L. Haley, Seat- 
tle, of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association, in collaboration 
with other organizations. Preliminary 
information indicates that the protein 
content of these wheats will be about 
the same or a little higher than last 
year except for winter wheat grown in 
Montana, which is running a little below 
last year in protein content. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 
“Except for wheat produced in cer- 
tain areas such as Missouri this year’s 
crop is higher in protein than last year’s, 
which likewise was high,” the institute 
report says. “It has good cake baking 
qualities ard no difficulties are antici- 
pated. Most millers probably have been 
able to select wheat containing between 
10% and 11% protein with high grade 
kernel texture for cake flour. 
“Apparently the soft red winter wheat 
crop is running on the average about 
11.5% protein, which is unusual when 
one considers that the entire south- 
western hard wheat crop averages be- 
tween 11% and 11.25% protein. The 
viscosity is low, however, and all indica- 
tions point to the fact that the avail- 
able flours will produce excellent cake. 
“Kawvale wheat grown in eastern 
Kansas is classified as a soft wheat, 
although it has a higher protein content 
than the balance of the crop. Flour 
from this wheat makes good bread. 
Grain dealers are trying to have the 
wheat reclassified as-a hard wheat. The 
present differential in subsidies between 
soft and hard wheats is preventing mill- 
ers from using it for bread flour. 


VITAMIN CONTENT 


“Bakers and millers are interested in 
the amounts of thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin to be found in the new crop be- 
cause of the desirability of keeping the 
cost of enrichment at a minimum. The 
data are not extensive but all reports 
indicate that the thiamine is slightly less 
than has been found in flour of com- 
parable grades heretofore. The ribo- 
flavin content is lower, but not ap- 


preciably, and the data on niacin con- 
tent are too limited to permit conclu- 
sions. It is the consensus of the in- 
stitute’s committee that bakers employ- 
ing enrichment tablets or wafers in the 
production of enriched bread would do 
well to select those products which will 
permit a liberal overage, approximately 
10%, in the enrichment vitamins; this 
tolerance will take care of any defi- 
ciencies of vitamin content in the flour.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SENATE COMMITTEE URGES 
REVIVAL OF FOOD STAMPS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A Senate agri- 
culture subcommittee has voted to rec- 
ommend favorably to the full committee 
a bill by Senators George D. Aiken (R., 
Vt.) and Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 
(Prog., Wis.) which would revive the 
federal food stamps plan. The move to 
revive the depression-born food stamp 
plan was aimed at absorbing impending 
food surpluses and assuring a balanced 
diet to some 16,000,000 lower income 
Americans. Chairman Guy M. Gillette 
(D., Iowa) said he hoped to bring it 
before the full committee before the end 
of the week and hoped it would be sent 
to the Senate this year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS WHEAT QUALITY 
PRIZE WON BY TENMARQ 


Hutrcuinson, Kansas.—A_ bushel of 
Tenmarq wheat produced by John S. 
Schroeder of Reno County won the 
grand championship award in the quality 
wheat class at the 1944 Kansas State 
Fair. The prize winning sample weighed 
59.3 lbs with .40 patent flour ash, 
13.8% protein and the bread baked from 
the wheat showed 1,000 cc loaf volume. 

Reserve champion was Turkey wheat 
grown by J. W. Bissitt of Hugoton, test- 
ing 61.5 lbs., 46 flour ash, 12.65% pro- 
tein and 829 cc loaf volume. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUDE CABLE ASSISTANT 
MANAGER SCHULZE PLANTS 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Claude W. Cable has 
been named assistant to general man- 
ager, T, C. Weltmer, of the Schulze 
bread plants of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., with headquarters at Kansas 
City. Mr. Cable was formerly manager 
of the Schulze plant on the south side 
of Chicago. 

C. J: Regan, for the past six years 
manager of the Schulze bakery at 
Omaha, will succeed Mr. Cable as man- 
ager of the South Side Chicago plant. 


PAE RTE RIT ON TL ESR REESE NRTA 
NEW SORGHUM ARRIVES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
* 


Kansas City, Mo.—Two cars of 
new crop white grain sorghums from 
Satanta, Kansas, arrived here Sept. 
20, setting a record for early move- 
ment of that grain from that state. - 
The grain, an early variety was of 
excellent quality, grading Nos. 1 and 
2 bright white grain sorghums, 5814 
to 59 Ibs and 13.8% to 14.5% mois- 
ture. The cars sold for $1.95 cwt. 
No widespread movement of Kansas 


about 











sorghums is expected until 


Oct. 15 or later. 
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BUCKWHEAT MILLERS 
RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


George V. Dayton Renamed President, 
P. G. Schumacher Secretary—Acreage 
and Yield Estimates Slightly Lower 


Burrato, N. Y.—Strictly business was 
the order of procedure at the annual 
meeting of the Buckwheat Association 
at the Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., 
Sept. 22, which resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of George V. Dayton, of Towanda, 
Pa., as president, and P. G. Schumacher, 
of. Cohocton, N. Y., as secretary. The 
principal object of the meeting was to 
obtain statistics by letter and by report 
at the meeting to give growers and mill- 
ers a definite estimate as to probable 
trends. 

From reports of 39 localities, in wide- 
ly separated areas of the producing and 
milling areas, the acreage of buckwheat 
was estimated at 91.04% of last year 
and the yield 98% of 1943. 

Estimates from 47 localities indicated 
that the expected price that would be 
paid the grower for recleaned — buck- 
wheat delivered at the mill or elevator 
would be $2.19. 

The meeting brought out much of in- 
terest. Mr. Schumacher asked the mem- 
bers what effect a sudden end of the 
war would have on the general buck- 
wheat situation. Opinions from both the 
standpoint of millers and growers indi- 
cated that a sudden ending would not 
materially affect the industry, Very lit- 
tle buckwheat now is being exported, and 
it was felt that the ceiling prices of 
buckwheat pancake flour would doubt- 
less continue after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Up to, three months ago, there 
was no ceiling price on buckwheat flour. 
The present ceiling price is the manu- 
facturers’ March, 1942, price level, at 
which many manufacturers are said to 
be producing at a loss. 

At the present time, it was estimated 
that only 121%4% of the buckwheat is 
being used for human consumption. Last 
year, it was reported, the mills over- 
bought on their estimates of the buck- 
wheat required, and it is believed that 
this year they are not likely to repeat 
the same mistake. The overbuying was 
due to an overestimate as to probable 
consumption of pancake flour which did 
not materialize, due in large part to the 
searcity of butter, syrup and sausages. 
The remaining 871/,,% of the buckwheat 
is used for animal feed, with the result 
that it is demand and supply in the 
feed industry that influences, if not en- 
tirely regulates, the price of buckwheat. 

The eastern growers were said to have 
set their sights very high regarding the 
price they expected for buckwheat, not- 
withstanding the competition from sec- 
tions farther west in which large crops 
are harvested. Since buckwheat is 
grown in the dairy regions of the East, 
the farmer is expected to feed it to his 
cattle if he cannot obtain a price equal 
to dairy feed. While buckwheat has 


_-an 80% feeding value in comparison 


with that of corn, he expects to get as 
much for the same weight of buckwheat 
as for corn. Very few farmers now 


* raise buckwheat as a cash crop. 


It was also brought out at the meet- 
ing that Canada is not allowing any 
buckwheat to be exported. There is n0 
carry-over of corn in Canada, while 
early corn has found a ready market. 
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We select wheat for particular millers with the same 


care they use in milling that wheat into outstanding flour 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer A 

. A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L.. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











The Dependably High Quality of 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds .a significant amount 
of quality insurance to 
the ingredients you bake. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CoO. 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


New Ulm, Min 


Nn. 


- 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ,ELEVATORS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 














New ‘York Nashvil 
toe to Chicago — Galveston Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas City Galveston a City } enema Portland 
Omaha Enid Omaha Bulla Vance, a C. DAILY CAPACITY 2 100 BARRELS 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg : 4 
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VANCOUVER CCC WHEAT 
BUSINESS ABOUT OVER 


—~<>— 


Agency Has Taken 18,000,000 Bus in 
Canada for Pacific Coast States 
in 10 Months 


Vancouver, B. C.—This port is now 
witnessing the finale of the large wheat 
business placed here within the past 
year by the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
portland, Oregon, for feeding livestock 
in Pacific Coast states. 

It is estimated that during the past 
10 months some 18,000,000 bus of Cana- 
dian wheat have been shipped from this 
port to United States Pacific Coast 
points on the CCC order, and of this 
amount around 5,000,000 bus have been 
moved to Seattle by a Straits Towing & . 
Salvage Co. barge, which was fortherly 
a proud windjammer and later used for 
transporting refuse lumber from mills 
to large industrial plants. 

The barge, since it was converted last 
fall into a bulk wheat carrier, has been 
making about. three trips a month to 
Puget Sound, taking 133,333 bus per 
trip. 
The bulk of the CCC order went to 
San Francisco and Wilmington by 
steamer, but this movement came to an 


<> 


abrupt end this year, when, for lack of 
proper discharging facilities for bulk 
grain at the southern ports and a con- 
gestion at these ports, instructions were 
issued to discontinue the shipments. 
Since then the grain has gone to Seattle, 
from where it was distributed. 

There is little prospect of further 
CCC orders being placed here for Cana- 
dian wheat for feed, since the Ameri- 
can crop is now available. 





———— BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. L. DUTCHER TO HEAD 
DES MOINES FEED CLUB 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—E. L. Dutcher, 
sales manager of the Swift & Co. soy- 
bean mill, was elected president of the 
Des Moines Feed, Flour, Seed and Grain 
Club at the annual meeting held Sept. 5. 
H. H. Kirkpatrick, manager of the Des 
Moines branch of Omar Mills, Inc., 


Omaha, was named secretary-treasurer. 


Following the business meeting, mem- 
bers discussed the feed situation. It was 
agreed that the reduced acreage of 
flax will mean that livestock feeders will 
be compelled to substitute soybean meal 
for linseed meal. However, some mem- 
bers expressed the belief that it. would 
be difficult to convince most farmers that 
soybean meal is a satisfactory substi- 
tute. 





Canadian Board Explains Oats, 
Barley Equalization Tax Fund 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board recently issued a pamphlet ex- 
plaining equalization funds as they ap- 
ply to commercial deliveries of oats and 
barley and also on farm-to-farm trans- 
actions of those grains. Under Canada’s 
price control regulations, ceilings were 
established on oats at 514,c and barley 
at 633,c bu, respectively. However, the 
prices of these grains in the United 
States are considerably higher than the 
Canadian ceilings. Consequently, the 
equalization fund plan was established 
in order that the extra money realized 
in the sale of these coarse grains to- the 
United States could be equitably dis- 
tributed among Canadian producers. 

The collection of the funds was made 
the responsibility of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. It developed a system of equali- 
zation fees covering the difference be- 
tween prices for oats and barley in 
Canada and in export markets, after a 
forwarding cost was deducted. These 
equalization fees are collected from the 
exporter and no exporter can ship these 
grains without an export permit. The 
equalization fee -represents roughly the 
difference between Canadian and United 
States values, so that no exporter can 
profit unduly by the spread in prices. 
The fees so collected are deposited in 
two separate equalization funds, one for 
oats and one for barley. The board 
emphasizes that these funds are the 
property only of those who market such 
grains. 

The first equalization funds operated 
from April 1, 1948, to July 31, 1948, and 
were ‘listributed among producers who 
marketed oats and barley between those 
two dates. As the fund only operated 
for a four months’ period the per bushel 
payments were relatively small. The 
second equalization funds operated from 
Aug. 1, 1948, to July 31, 1944. Owing 


to the feed shortage in eastern Canada 
and the necessity of diverting large sup- 


plies of feed grains to the domestic mar- 
ket, the Dominion government guaran- 
teed the equalization funds to the ex- 


tend of 10c bu on oats and 15c bu on 


barley. These payments were made at 
the time oats and barley were delivered 
and became known as “advance equali- 
zation payments.” 
respect to equalization funds in 1944-45 
is exactly the same as in 1943-44. An 
advance of 10c and 15c bu, respectively, 
will be made on oats and barley deliv- 
eries. 
that advance, such surpluses will accrue 
to those who market oats and barley 
within the crop year. 


The arrangement in 


If any moneys are realized above 


Under certain circumstances the fed- 


eral government has provided that those 
who sell oats and barley to other pro- 
ducers or feeders may qualify for equal- 
ization payments, 


Certain definite rules have been estab- 


lished to apply on those farm-to-farm 
transactions 
payments. 
a licensed elevator or authorized agent 
of the board, where it is weighed and 
graded and the dockage established by 
the agent. 
and the agent weighing the oats and 
barley must, jointly complete a form 
covering particulars of the transaction 
which, when completed, constitutes an 
application for payment from the equali- 
zation funds. 
ment from equalization funds in con- 
nection with farm-to-farm transactions 
will be examined and approved or dis- 
allowed by the board before the advance 
payment is actually turned over to the 
producer concerned. The wheat board 
is, in fact, a trustee in the administra- 
tion of these funds ‘for those who ‘nor- 
mally market oats and barley in western 
Canada. : 


which entail equalization 
The grain must be hauled to 


The purchaser, the producer 


Each application for pay- 
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SOIL CONDITIONS MOSTLY 
GOOD FOR WHEAT SEEDING 


Nearly Half of Nebraska Crop Planted — Too Dry in 
Western Kansas — Further Delay in Spring 
Harvesting—Big Crops a Blessing — 


Seeding of winter wheat has gotten 
off to a good start, with conditions gen- 
erally favorable for this work in most 
sections of the main belt, although some 
complaints of dry top soil are being 
heard from western Kansas and Ne- 
braska and parts of Oklahoma. Reports 
also indicate that plowing and seeding 
are being delayed in the Pacific North- 
west by dry, hard ground. 

Nebraska reports that about 40% of 
the wheat crop has been seeded for 
the state as a whole, with as much as 
60 to 70% completed in the western 
third. Surface moisture is short in that 
area, but soil conditions in the eastern 
two thirds of Nebraska are said to be 
ideal for wheat seeding. Kansas farm- 
ers are proceeding at full speed with 
seedbed preparations. Much volunteer 
wheat has been killed and weedy fields 
are being cultivated for wheat and 
barley seeding. Drills are running at 
full speed in central and western Kan- 
sas. While subsoil moisture supplies are 
satisfactory over most of Kansas, wheat 
is being seeded in dusty seedbeds in 
the far western counties. Some early 
sown grain in Oklahoma is up to good 
stands and expected to soon provide 
pasturage. 

RED RIVER VALLEY HARD HIT 

Harvesting of spring wheat is nearing 
completion in most areas, but is being 
delayed by rains and wet fields in parts 
of Montana and large sections of North 
Dakota, according to the Cargill crop 
report last week. The Red River Valley 
area has been particularly hard hit and 
further deterioration in grain quality is 
being reported. Locally, damage will 
be heavy, and a few fields will be lost 
entirely, but the. North Dakota weather 
bureau says the crop will average good 
for the state as a whole. Delay in har- 
vesting and threshing operations has 
reduced the pressure on movement, and 
piling of grain on the ground will not 
be as heavy as expected. 


RECALLS SHORT Crops 10 YEARS AGO 


“The report issued by the Crop Re- 
porting Board on Sept. 11, 1944, if borne 





Prisoners of war, principally German, 
are being used to help harvest fall feed 
crops in a number of areas. From Paul 
B. Gwin, county agent of Geary county, 
Kansas, comes word that 70 German 
prisoners from the Fort Riley camp have 

- been assigned to Geary and 
Heinie Riley counties. The demand 


for prisoners to assist in silo 
Help filling and shocking of feed 
that area. 


is expected to be heavy in 

An allotment of 75 prison- 
ers of war will be used in Jackson county, 
Arkansas, this fall to help harvest rice 
and cotton, according to R. D. Williams, 
president of the Jackson County Farm- 


ers’ Co: They will be housed near Har- 
risburg. = 





out in final figures, is proof of bumper 
crops in the United States this year,” 
Cargill, Inc., says, “and it is time to 
take stock and count our blessings. It 
is all too easy and only natural to 
make comparisons with results of re- 
cent years. We have had bumper crops 
three years in a row and we are becom- 
ing used to the idea of big production 
figures. For a real contrast, go back 
just 10 years to the drouth year of 
1934. In that year we produced only 
542,337,000 bus of wheat and rye, against 
prospects this year of 1,142,967.000 bus. 
Our feed grain outturn this year prom- 
ises 4,731,855,000 bus, over twice the 
2,129,766,000 bus harvested in 1934. Oil- 
seed crops for 1944 look like 204,902,000 
bus, nearly 10 times the figure 10 years 
ago. Total grain production for 1944, 
estimated at 6.079,000,000 bus, is all the 
more impressive when compared with the 
2,700,979,000 bus of 19384. 

“A review of the season now drawing 
to a close brings to mind the early 
drouth in the winter wheat area of the 
Southwest,” the Cargill summary says, 
“and the August drouth in the’ Ohio 
Valley corn region. Heavy winter pre- 
cipitation saved the winter wheat, and 
the spring downpours caused floods and 
delayed planting of oats, corn and soy- 
beans. We think of the shortages of 
agricultural labor and machinery, but 
in spite of all the difficulties, it has been 
a splendid year. Long hours of hard 
labor on the part of farmers, combined 
with the benevolence of nature, have 
made it so.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AVERAGE PROTEIN CONTENT 
OF CANADA’S CROP 13.3% 


Winnirec, Man.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ laboratory issued last 
week an interim report stating that the 
mean protein content of the 1944 wheat 
crop is now estimated at 13.3%. This 
figure is 0.4% lower than the mean for 
the past 17 years and is based on_-an- 
alyses of 3,258 samples. A 

Northern areas are not yet fully rep- 
resented and the final figure for the 
whole crop may be lower than 13.8%. 

High protein areas are found this 
year only in scattered parts of central 
Saskatchewan and _ southern Alberta. 
Low protein areas occur over wide 
areas in central and southern Manitoba, 
northern and southern Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO DISCUSS GRAIN SHIPMENT 

Minneapouis, Minn.—W. L. Harvey, 
district manager of the car service divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will discuss factors affecting 
grain transportation at a meeting of 
the Minneapolis chapter, Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents, to be 
held Tuesday evening, Oct. 3. A buf- 
fet supper at. Freddie’s Cafe will pre- 
cede the meeting. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THERE ARE NO MAGIC FOODS. 
—“*My you simply must drink 
goat’s milk. It has something—I don’t 
what it is—but it’s wonderful.” 
You could match this with a lot of 
other such bridge-table folderol, of 
course. Nearly everyone who frets about 
his stomach and what to put in it—also 
what it may do to the figger—has a 
couple of magic foods to recommend 
to his friends (the pronoun. all through 
this paragraph, I suspect, is wrong). 

Writing under the title, “There Are 
No Magic Foods,” in Wheat Flour In- 
stitute’s Food Facts, Dr. W. W. Bauer 
of the American Medical Association’s 
Bureau of Health Education, debunks 
the newest one—parsley—which one good 
lady understood to contain in one little 
sprig as many vitamins as a whole bushel 
of-spinach. Actually you couldn’t swal- 
low enough of either to make any im- 
portant contribution to your vitamin 
needs. He also has a go with car- 
rots—or rather with the current fancy in 
military circles that this rabbit-food is 
so powerfully equipped with vitamin A 
as to offset the eyesight deficiencies of 
aviation aspirants—when eaten in suffi- 
ciently large quantities, of course. 

Dr. Bauer reminds us of the “Have 
you had your iron today?” era and the 
little packages of raisins on drugstore 
counters. Now, he says, nearly every- 
body has heard that raisins, like spinach, 
are far from the top among foods rich 
in available iron. There’s no magic in 
them, although a lot of people still 
think so. 

“Whatever magic there may be in 
food,” says Dr. Bauer, “lies in the diet 
as a whole and not in any one of its 
constituents. The greatest need in se- 
lecting a diet is a realization that it 
takes all kinds of good food. It is 
not only possible but quite feasible to 
get all the essentials of a good diet by 
the simple expedient of eating a large 
variety of all kinds of foods.” 

The former whole wheat cranks, of 
whom there are fewer now than there 
used to be, made the mistake, Dr. Bauer 
thinks, of calling for total exclusion of 
white flour from the diet. There was 
a wholly illogical tendency to blame 
white flour for not being a complete 
food. 

“With enrichment,” says Dr. Bauer, 
“much of the controversy has died away, 
and yet even with enriched flour it is 
not wise nor sensible to expect bread- 
stuffs to provide the entire supply of 
all nutritive values which the body re- 
quires. Nor need such products be con- 
demned for not doing so.” 


dear, 


know 


. . . How best to label prepared cereal 
foods so that their nutritional values may 
be readily understood is discussed by the 


Council on Foods of the American Med- 
ical Association in the association’s jour- 
nal. Great lack of uniformity is re- 
ported, following a survey by Dr. George 
Kitzes and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem of the 
University of Wisconsin. They say: 
“Some of the nutritional values are ex- 
pressed in terms of the average serving, 
others as a l-oz serving or on a pound 
basis, giving the percentage of the 
minimum daily requirements in some 
cases and in others the milligrams or in- 
ternational units contained therein. It is 
dificult for the average person to make 
an intelligent comparison of the nutri- 
tional content of the various cereal prod- 
ucts by examining the labels. On the 
other hand, if these values could be ex- 
pressed on the uniform basis of the av- 
erage l-oz serving with the nutritional 
content in terms of percentage of daily 
requirements as well as actual milligrams 
(or international units for vitamins A 
and D) supplied, a better understanding 
and appreciation by the housewife and 
nutritionist of the food value of the 
various types of cereal products would 
be realized.” . . . The investigators found 
great variation in vitamin content, but 
on the whole were able to compliment 
the cereal manufacturers on making 
“excellent progress in improving and 
standardizing their products.” 


The War Advertising Council announces 
that after Dec. 1 the nationwide woman- 
power campaign will be discontinued. Ac- 
.cording to War Manpower Commission 
estimates, the recruitment problem will, 
by that date, no longer be one of getting 
large numbers of women workers for ex- 
panding war industries, but of recruiting 
workers for specific plants in specific 
areas. Mother can step back, presumably, 
into the kitchen. Pass the biscuits, pap- 
py! 

LOW NUTRITIONAL I. Q.—It ap- 
pears from a survey that about half 
of us don’t know enough about nutrition 
to select adequate diets for ourselves. 
Three-quarters of us (sometimes it seems 
as if that proportion should be higher) 
aren’t capable of selecting food for oth- 
ers. These are interpretations made by 
H. F. Kilander, Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch of the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

Still, there has been some improve- 
ment, Mr. Kilander finds. Five years 
ago we were very dumb indeed. Per- 
haps the improvement could be stated 
as 30%. Cases of abysmal ignorance 
hold the percentage down. Many peo- 
ple, presumed to be among the more 
intelligent and better educated, still hold 
many misconceptions about food. Some 
of their ideas border on superstition. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Mr. Kilander recommends that every 
high school and college student be giv- 
en at least a one-hour credit course 
in nutrition for one semester. Individu- 
als who listen to the radio or read the 
newspapers and advertising material for 
their food and nutrition information may 
be informed on certain topics such as 
vitamins, but these sources are not suf- 
ficient to give them a well-rounded pic- 
ture of what constitutes an adequate 
diet, he believes. 

Sixty-four per cent of the individu- 
als checked correctly that rickets was 
associated with vitamin D rather than 
with any of the other three vitamins 
listed. Eighty-three per cent knew that 
cooking decreased the value of vitamins 
rather than the other five food essen- 
tials listed; 75% knew that vitamin 
A deficiency caused night blindness, and 
76% checked correctly that the tomato 
is a good substitute for orange juice. 

Seventy-two per cent indicated cor- 
rectly that occupation rather than cli- 
mate, sex, or individual difference was 
the most important single factor in de- 
termining the number of calories needed 
by an adult. That eating too much 
high calory food is the reason why most 
people are overweight was known by 
64%, though 20% thought the answer 
was an underactive gland. 

That it is safe to eat sea food and 
drink milk at the same time was accept- 
ed by only 65%. Only 16% of the 
high school students questioned answered 
this correctly. Another 34% has checked 
the statement that keeping food in 
open tin cans may cause food poisoning. 

A report of the survey, listing the 
questions with the percentage of indi- 
viduals who checked each answer, ap- 
pears in the May issue of the Research 
Quarterly, published by the American 


‘Association for Health, Physical Edu- 


and Recreation. 

. .. Herman Steen got in a good lick 
on enriched flour and bread the other 
day when. he appeared on the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s “Your America” pro- 
gram over NBC to tell (in 466 words) 
what the flour milling industry has done 
to help win the war. He said, on the 
subject of enrichment: “A few years 
ago the millers met and solved the prob- 
lem of enriching flour. When it was 
suggested that national nutrition needed 
improvement, progessive millers and bak- 
ers started a voluntary program on a 
nation-wide basis, with the result that 
today a large percentage of all flour and 
bread is enriched to contain needed vita- 
mins and nutritional elements. -Not un- 
der a law, but under a co-operative, vol- 
untary program. This is a dramatic ex- 
ample of democracy at work.” 


cation 








EXILE URGES PAPER THRIFT. 
—As he left his desk in the all-highest 
place of WPB to ship for China, Don- 
ald Nelson signed this appeal to users 
of paper for commercial printing: 

“Good war news has not eased the 
shortage of paper and paperboard. On 
the contrary, new and expanded war 
fronts have brought increased vital needs 
for paper. Thousands of additional tons 
are being consumed in maps, printed 
orders, ammunition, packaging of sup- 
plies and equipment, and for scores of 
other uses. 

“The paper shortage continues to be 
one of the most critical situations con- 
fronting the War Production Board. 
It is of direct importance to every busi- 
ness in America. No effort can be 
spared to make available paper sup- 
plies go as far as possible. 

“The great majority of American busi- 
ness concerns have already co-operated 
in helping us to conserve paper. I know 
that we can count on you to reduce your 
paper consumption still further so as not 
to hold up supplies needed at the fight- 
ing fronts. 

“The War Production Board has avoid- 
ed issuing orders controlling the uses 
of printing and business papers. I be- 
lieve we can continue to get along with- 
out such orders if the users of paper 
will make an extra conservation effort 
now. I urge you to take prompt action 
to this end. Wherever feasible, the fol- 
lowing suggestions should be put into 
practice at once: 

“Printing should be designed to use 
the minimum amount of paper that will 
serve the intended purposes, with espe- 
cial attention to elaborate brochures, 
mailing pieces, broadsides, catalogues, 
folders, calendars, wall displays, counter, 
shelf and window displays, annual re- 
ports, and heavy envelope stiffeners. 

“Proposed advertising and sales pro- 
motional materials should be reviewed to 
postpone paper purchases and authoriza- 
tions not needed now. 

“Distribution details should be studied 
to eliminate duplication and the dissem- 
ination of advertising appeals to people 
not interested in the message. 

“Your support of the paper conserva- 
tion campaign, and your efforts to keep 
your own use of paper at the minimum 
needed for the conduct of your business, 
represent an important contribution 
toward the winning of the war.” 


Medical authorities are taking the radio 
commercial blurb line “doctors say’ by 
the scruff of the neck. They. want to 
know what doctors, and so should the 
listening—or even the punch-drunk and 
drowsy—public. 


—— 
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|“ DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO’ 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 


Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole: 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
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August Hard, Soft 
Wheat Marketings 
Lower in Quality 


The quality of the hard red winter 
wheat marketed in August was consid- 
erably lower than in July, reflecting low 
test weight and damage, inspection re- 
turns to the War Food Administration 
from representative markets show. Soft 
red winter wheat was also somewhat be- 
low the high quality indicated by the 
July inspections. 

In western Oklahoma, Texas panhan- 
dle and western Kansas heavy rains 
caused considerable deterioration -to 
wheat stored on the ground. Large quan- 
tities of this wheat moved to market in 
August and were graded down principal- 
ly on damage, heat damage and odor, 
while test weight per bushel was an im- 
portant degrading factor on wheat from 
the stem rust infected areas. 

About 47% of the receipts inspected 
during August graded No. 2 or better, 
compared with 77% in July, while 27% 
graded lower than No. 3, compared with 
only 10% earlier in the season. The 
percentage which classified as dark hard 
winter was only 11%, compared with 
19% in July. 

The quantity of soft red winter grad- 
ing No. 1 and. No. 2 was 738% of the 
inspected receipts during August, com- 
pared with 80% in July. Nine per cent 
graded lower than No. 8, compared 
with only 6% earlier in the season. The 
percentage grading “garlicky” and 
“tough” was slightly higher than in July. 
Average protein content of wheat tested 
at Kansas City during August was 
11.76% compared with 11.30% in July 
and 12.85% in August, 1943. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE OFFAL MARK-UPS SET 
FOR WHOLESALERS, JOBBERS 


Wasuineton, D, C.—Jobbers and 
wholesalers of rice milling by-products 
are authorized to take permitted margins 
over the maximum price of their sup- 
pliers with the issuance of 2nd Revised 
MPR 150, effective Sept. 11, 1944. By- 
products involved are rice hulls, rice 
bran and rice polishings. 

Pricing provisions, which did not 
clearly permit jobbers and wholesalers 
to take margins over suppliers’ maxi- 
mum prices, failed to take into consid- 
eration the periods of storage of these 
commodities by these sellers, according 
to the Office of Price Administration. 
The margins provided by the OPA are 
tight and do not allow jobbers and whole- 
salers who wish to acquire supplies of 
these commodities during the milling sea- 
son to absorb storage charges, it is 
stated. 

Jobbers’ margins over their suppliers’ 
maximum prices of rice milling by- 
products are $1 ton for sales in quan- 
tities of 20,000 Ibs or less, or 50c ton for 
all other. sales. 

Wholesalers obtain a mark-up of $2 
ton over their suppliers’ maximum price 
for sacked rice hulls, plus transportation 
costs. On sales of rice bran and rice 
polishings, ‘sacked, wholesalers obtain 





_ $2.50 ton margin over maximum price 


of their suppliers, plus. transportation 
costs. ; 





For More Than 45 Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 





“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


“STRONGFELLOW 
“BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 















| HAROLD A. MERRILL 

Grain and Ranches 
Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 

















The Poor Rich 


A dispatch from London tells us that 
a number of the members of the House 
of Lords representing the once wealthy 
old families of Britain, are unable to 
attend important sessions of the House 
of Lords because after paying their 
extremely high taxes they have insuf- 
ficient money left to pay for their rail- 
way fares and their support during their 
stay in London (members of the House 
of Lords serve without pay and re- 
ceive no traveling allowance). Some are 
beginning to wonder whether the tax- 
ing of wealthy people has not already 
gone much too far—Searle Grain Co., 
Limited. 

Brillat-Savarin, the French gastron- 
omist of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, stated: “Tell me what you 
eat, and I will tell you what you are.” 
He might have done so in his time, but 
he didn’t have the privilege of living 
Could he 
do it now on our rations, even if he 
brought psychology to his aid? We 
doubt it. The first thing he would have 
to find out is, “What does Spam do for 
a man?”—The National Association Re- 


in a twentieth-century war. 


view. 


What I4 a Salesman? 


“A salesman must be a man of vi- 
sion and ambition, an after-dinner speak- 
er, before-and-after-dinner guzzler, night 
owl, able to work all day and drive all 
night and appear fresh next day; learn 
to sleep on the floor and eat two meals 
a day to economize on traveling ex- 
penses so he can entertain his friends. 

“Must be able to entertain customers’ 
wives, sweethearts and pet stenos with- 
out becoming too amorous; inhale dust, 
drive through snow ten feet deep at 10 
below, work all summer without per- 
spiring or B.O. 

“Must be a man’s man, a ladies’ man, 
a model husband, a fatherly father, a 
good provider, a Plutocrat, Democrat, 
Republican, or New Dealer, an old deal- 
er anda fast dealer, a technician, poli- 
tician, mathematician and mechanic. 

“Must be a sales promotion expert, 
create a demand for obsolete merchan- 
dise, be a good credit manager, corre- 
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spondent, attend all dealers’ meetings, 
tournaments, funerals, visit customers 
in hospitals and jails, contact all ac- 
counts every two weeks, in spare. time 
look for new business, do missionary 
work, and attend factory sales con- 
ferences. 

“Must have unlimited endurance, and 
frequent over-indulgence in wine, women, 
wind and gab; a wide range of tele- 
phone numbers in all principal cities. 
Must have a car, attractive home, belong 
to all clubs, pay all expenses at home 
and on road on 5% commission plus 2% 
excise tax, 1% old-age pension. 

“Must be an expert driver, talker, 
liar, dancer, traveler, bridge player, 
poker-hound, golf player, diplomat, fin- 
ancier, capitalist, philanthropist, and 
authority on palmistry, brunettes, red- 
heads, etc.” 

We don’t know the author, but he has 
been around a bit.—Pillsbury People. 


I Pressure Selling Out? 


Are you on your mark to accept the 
passing from the American scene of one 


of our great legends—high-pressure 
salesmanship? The sailor, soldier and 
marine home from the 27 seas, Tokio 
and Berlin will be sick to death of or- 
ders, commands and directives. One of 
the first things he will want to do is to 
reassert himself as an individual. A 
most satisfying way of doing this will 
be to say “No.” The high-pressure sales- 
man is going to have his troubles. The 
salesman who can arousé the desire to 
buy—with reason—will do _ nicely.— 
Printer’s Ink. 


Ben Granklin Said Jé: 


“If thou wouldst lay hold on life, save 
time, for time is the stuff that life is 
made of.” 


How Important Js Your Trade Association? 


This is what Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 


ed States, has to say on the subject: 


“Never before has leadership on the part of industry been so vitally necessary 


to the welfare of the nation. 


Never before, in all her adventuresome history, has 


America entered a period in which this leadership was so urgently needed. Dur- 
ing the last 10 or 12 years we have gone through a period of stress and strain: It 
was initiated by a cevastating depression and topped off by a world war. of cosmic 


proportions. 
nerves to the breaking point. 
survived. 


We have gone through times that try men’s souls and stretch their 
But America has survived and free enterprise has 


“And where shall we turn for guidance and leadership in this postwar era but 
to industry’s organizations—the trade associations. They have served us wisely and 
well during the troublous times; they hold forth the promise of even greater and 


more constructive accomplishments in the days to come. 


Reconversion from war 


to peace brings with it many problems—disposal of surplus goods, relaxation of 
production and price restrictions, changes in personnel relations, new legislation 


affecting business, postwar sales expansion. 


Trade associations representing united 


industries will exercise an important influence in the solution of these and related 
problems.”—Grain and Feed Dealers National Association National News Letter. 
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The Little Things 

Some one made a survey not so ‘ong 
ago among major league baseball pla vers 
and discovered that the men who bat 
.250 earned an-average of $4,000 a se:ison 
while the players who bat .850 earn + 10, 
000 a season. The difference in the two 
averages is only about one more safe hit 
in every 10 times at bat and seven out 
‘ef 10 times a batter is safe or ou’ at 
first by as little as six inches. In o‘her 
words it is the little things that make the 
big difference. 

As it is with baseball players so it is 
with feed dealers or elevator men or 
those engaged in any line of business, 
Most of them do the important things 
well but how. do they handle the scem- 
ingly small or insignificant details. A 
person who improves the little things in 
his, business may be able to greatly in- 
crease his income just as the .250 hit- 
ter may better his financial status by 
improving his stance, his grip, his take 
off, his running form and by running out 
every batted ball. 

When a merchant begins to analyze his 
whole sales system and begins to look 
for weaknesses that he can remove, then 
he is on his way to increased sales and 
to higher income brackets. The weak- 
nesses he discovers may be small but lit- 
tle things make the difference big.—The 
Grain & Feed Review. 


‘THE MILLER OF TWO 
CENTURIES AGO 
A couple hundred years ago Sir John 
Clerk, of Pennycuick, thus wrote of the 
jolly miller: 
O merry may the maid be that marries 
the miller! 


For, foul day or fair day, he’ll aye bring 
till her; 

Has aye a penny in his pouch for dinner 
or for supper; 

Wi’ beef and peas and meltin’ cheese, an’ 
lumps of yellow butter. 


Behind the door stand bags o’ meal, and 
in the ark is plenty, 

And good, hard cakes his mither bakes, 
and mony a sweeter dainty. 


A good, fat sow, a sleeky cow are stand- 
ing in the byre; 

Whilst winking puss, with mealy ov’, 
is playing round the fire. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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September 27, 1944 
CONTROLS ARE ECONOMIC WARFARE * 


C HARLES P. TAFT, director of the Office of War- 
/ time Economic Affairs in the State Department, 
gives us something to ponder about when he says, in 
hopefully considering how' government controls over 
national and international economy may be minimized 
or removed: “These controls are economic warfare 
ani, in the end, as with Germany, they help to bring 
real war.” 

Mr. Taft’s warning comes into sharper perspective 
as the war in Europe draws to an end with the promise 
of another era of surplus commodities- growing out of 
the immense productivity of wartime and the imminent 
necessity for continued high production at high prices 
to insure a level of national prosperity adequate to 
the servicing ,epf war indebtedness. Surplus disposal 
calls for monopoly markets or for prices rendered 
competitive by export subsidies. And so, obstructing 
our effort to make peace and prosperity abide with us, 
we are confronted with the same old trade barriers— 
even new and improved ones; with the cartel, private 
and political; and, candidly, are we not faced also 
with a decision about tariffs, along with blocs and 
agreements and all the various other restraints of in- 
ternational trade? 

Already we are committed to high farm prices— 
far above all probable levels of international trade— 
for a period that might last until 1948. We do not 
make use of our miscalled “ever normal granary” and 
abundant production to insure moderate prices to con- 
sumers. ‘We think of two prices—one for our foreign 
customers, another for our own people. We subsidize. 

These things build up“the system of government 
controls. When the field becomes global rather than 
merely domestic the controls expand into international 
systems. The hitherto abortive world wheat agree- 
ment still lives through a council that now is strug- 
gling to fix minimum and maximum export prices. To 
arrive at and to maintain such prices must involve con- 
tinuous and far-reaching control on the international 
level, which in turn will necessitate continued controls 
on the national level, for back of price control lies the 
inevitable control of production. It is an endless 
chain. 

The alternative certainly would seem to be at least 
some measure of freer trade. (Note that we have not 
used the forbidden term “free trade,” now a political 
and social outcast). What if we were to let the sur- 
pluses (particularly the overpluses of wheat) flow into 
use, into all sorts of uses, everywhere, at whatever 
prices they might fetch? J. S. Davis, director of Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, who also is 
careful to use the term “freer trade,” puts the sug- 
gestion thus attractively: 

“Let the coufhtries with the lowest-priced wheat, 
quality considered, have the first call on available ex- 
port markets, unhampered by export quotas fixed on 
historical bases. Let all the merchandising enterprise 
available ferret out buyers of particular lots of wheat. 
Let wheat move freely into the food stocks of countries 
with low purchasing power, and into the feed bins of 
countries with high purchasing power. 

“In my judgment, we have been on the wrong track 
in one vital respect. We have focused our attention 
on prices of farm products, and tried to raise farm 
prices to levels politically declared fair, damning the 
economic consequences. This inevitably leads to gov- 
ernment trading, which is far less efficient than pri- 
vate trading; to drains on the federal treasury, and 
to international complications. 

“In peacetime, the most effective way of disposing 
of surpluses is to let prices alone, stimulating flows 
into export and into multiple domestic uses. If price 
supports are included at all in a peacetime program, 
they should be at distinctly low levels designed to safe- 
guard against real disaster, not at levels either we or 
politicians may think fair or reasonable. In so far as 
public aid to farmers is extended to protect them 
against extreme. distress, it should be in such forms 
48 crop-yield insurance (perhaps eventually some form 
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of price insurance), supervised credit, public services, 
and limited direct payments to those in need when 
they are in need.” 

The desirability—the crucial necessity—of break- 
ing down international trade barriers seems nowhere 
in dispute. It is implicit, if not explicit, in the party 
platforms. Bigger markets abroad are the unanimous 
aspiration. But although there is much talk of selling 
there is very little about buying; and more interest is 
displayed in keeping quotations high than about the 
foreign customer’s ability to buy or his willingness to 
do so when there is an attempt to pool prices against 
him. The comfortable assumption seems to be that 
freer trade (again we are cautious in the use of 
words) really is possible in protected and managed 
markets, or that the barriers to be razed are some 
one else’s barriers, not ours. In either case we deal 
with dangerous absurdities. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHAT’S COOKING—ELECTRONICALLY 


RE we on the eve of an electronic revolution in 

the food industry? Extravagant are the dreams 
of the technological soothsayers, and there is little 
wonder at it ‘considering the astounding development 
of this fair-haired child of the scientific nurseries, al- 
ready accorded four-billion-dollar rating—an evalua- 
tion almost wholly acquired since Pearl Harbor. 

To all the limitless services for which electronics 
seemingly is qualified we must add, now, cooking. Elec- 
tronic baking of a ham, aniformly throughout in 20 
minutes instead of the normal four hours, has been 
accomplished experimentally. The revolution here in- 
volves not merely shorter time; the process is of 
wholly different nature, for electronic cooking happens 
“from the inside out.” Resistance of the material it- 
self to electric current causes the material to produce 
heat within its own structure. Thus, the electronical- 
ly-warmed bun brought by your waitress will at first 
seem cold and then rapidly, even as you consider 
indignantly sending it beck to the kitchen, it will be- 
come too hot to hold. 

Bread, too, has been baked by laboratory electron- 
ics. But as yet there is much skepticism among com- 
mercial manufacturers, for the loaf thus made has 
no crust. Bakers do like, however, the way electronic 
heat melts chocolate. And in any case they are— 
or ought to be—attentive to the other numerous and 
great possibilities. As for ourselves, we can’t quite 
make up our mind, or minds; wheiher, for example, 


if electronics invades the breakfast table, we’re going - 


to miss-too much that rich and even slightly charred 
complexion of our matutinal toast’s well-buttered out- 
side. And is it definitely understood that bread crusts 
no longer are necessary for curly hair? 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER BREAD AND LONGER LIFE 


HE traditional idea about nutrition is bound up 
in the familiar aphorism which has it that either 
“we live to eat or we eat to live.” Modern nutrition 
has done nothing to the more frivolous part of this 
saying but now solemnly and emphatically insists 
that it has made possible an amendment to the other 
half so that it may read “eat to live longer.” 
Of old it was regarded as axiomatic that “lon- 
gevity depends on heredity.” But now the food scientist 
insists that it is fully demonstrated that both heredity 
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and nutrition are. major factors in determining the 
length of normal lives. Prof. Henry C. Sherman of Co- 
lumbia University, now on loan to the government’s Bu- 
reau. of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, of 
which he is chief, speaks of this in a recently pub- 
lished Department of Agriculture bulletin. 

Increasing longevity of course has been noticed. 
Already it is mixing up at a great rate the social 
and economic state of things. It is, naturally, pro- 
ducing more old folks. Such things as social security, 
measures to combat unemployment, better hygiene 
and-in general higher living standards have been 
credited customarily with this result. But now it 
seems that nutrition is one of the largest factors. 

Most startling and at the same time reassuring 
among Prof. Sherman’s contributions to the philosophy 
of this subject is his theory that the kind of longevity 
better food brings about does not merely produce 
more old age. He says: 

“The extra years. which the science of nutrition 
offers, whether these be estimated at seven or 10 or 
more or less, are not to be thought of as added to 
old age. Rather, they are inserted at the prime, in any 
life that was not begun too soon to get the full 
benefit of the -newer knowledge.” . 

Thus there is a longer period of usefulness and not 
necessarily an addition to the late-in-life period of 
dependency. More than that, Prof. Sherman says, 
full adult capacity and efficiency can be reached at 
an earlier age as well as held to a later age in the 
same individual. 

Enriched bread is basic to the newer nutrition. 
Great should be the satisfaction of those who promote 
and produce it in knowing that they do not merely 
keep alive the bodies of men but that they make all 
life longer and better. 
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THE NEW FLOUR MOISTURE BASE 


ei many years the American Association of Cereal 

Chemists, a very scientific society, has tolerated a 
very unscientific practice in the use of three different 
moisture bases for reporting flour composition. For 
instance, in the May, 1944, issue of Cereal Chemistry, 
the association’s journal, three différent bases are used 
in as many technical reports. This unscientific prac- 
tice seems to be one of those things that just happen. 
It came about through an increase in the maximum 
allowable moisture level in flour from 13.5 to 15% 
many years ago at the time when laboratories shifted 
to the use of analytical methods which more accurate- 
ly measured the moisture content of flour. 

At its annual convention last May, the association 
decided that it was high time to do something about 
the confusion and inconvenience connected with the 
use of so many different moisture bases. A committee, 
headed by G. Cullen Thomas of General Mills, Irc., 
recommended a compromise figure of 14%. That base 
seemed sensible to association members since it is near 
the average content of freshly milled flour. The mo- 
tion carried (as the secretary says), and it was agreed 
that the use of the 14% base should become effective 
Oct. 1. 

It is hoped that all laboratories will promptly shift 
to the use of the new base. Flour salesmen will then 
all be talking about protein and ash figures calculated 
in the same way when discussing the merits of their 
respective brands. And, too, it will no longer be nec- 
essary for chemists to attempt to explain why the pro- 
tein and ash figures on their reports should not be ex- 
pected to agree with the results from another lab- 
oratory because of the use of different moisture bases. 
Chemists probably got pretty tired of attempting to 
explain away the disagreement in analyses between 
their laboratories and the laboratories of their com- 
petitors. Now all persons engaged in the milling and 
baking industries will be talking the same language. 
The association is to be complimented for bringing 
order out of confusien in the matter of reporting flour 
analyses. 








Rowland J. Clark 
... joins Long Company ... 


Rowland J. Clark has joined the tech- 
nical staff of The W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, as assistant director of the labora- 
tory and research division. He formerly 
was director of research for Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

A University of Kansas graduate in 
chemical engineering in 1918, after a few 
months in the chemical warfare service 
he returned to do postgraduate work at 
the University, and completed require- 
ments for the degree of chemical engi- 
neer. The next three years Mr. Clark 
spent in research for the Campbell-Tag- 
gart organization, Kansas City. He 
gained further experience in cereal tech- 
nology with the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas; Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, and Michigan Bak- 


erhonal & 


AFTER WERNERSVILLE 

Several millers who attended the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association party 
at Wernersville went into the New York 
market and called on the trade there. 
They included W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president, secretary and general sales 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; and James Mulroy, 
manager of the mill’s Alton, IIL, plant; 
E. J. Quinn, sales manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and E. P. Mitchell, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 
IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Austin Morton, Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, Kansas City; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
SOUTHERN TRIP 

W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, took a trip through 
the southern states, attending meetings 
for the institute. 


HOME OFFICE VISIT 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis,, mill 
representative in Wisconsin for the W. 
J. Jennison Co., has been visiting in 








D. Lee Hilton 
...+ flour broker... 


eries, Inc., Grand Rapids. He also held 
a fellowship with American Dry Milk 
Association for a study of the use of 
milk in cake. 

From 1935 to 1938, Mr. Clark was 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Milling Industry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. He has had wide expe- 
rience in milling and baking problems as 


well as in biochemistry and. bacteri- 


ology. 

He served as president of American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, ’25-’27, 
as chairman of research committee for 
A.S.B.E., member of Millers National 
Federation Committee on Flour Defini- 
tions and Standards, ’39-’40, and member 
of Millers National Federation Technical 


Minneapolis after attending the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation in Milwaukee recently. He 
also spent a few days at the company’s 
mill at Appleton, Minn. 


IN NEW YORK 

L. C. Chase, vice president and man- 
ager, Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, called at the New York offices 
of Tue NortTHwestern MILLER, accom- 
panied by B. V. Hopper, sales director. 


TRADE VISITOR 

Walker MacMillan, who recently 
joined C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, visited Omaha and Kansas City 
last week. Until recently he has been in 
charge of a contract renegotiation office 
in St. Louis. 


WITH MANHATTAN TRADE 
Charles Ritz, president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
New York Sept. 21 after spending a 
few days with the trade, and A. J. 
Oberg, sales manager for wheat flours 
for King Midas Flour Mills, was an- 
other Minneapolis miller in the market. 


WARM WELCOME 


WAC Cpl. Elizabeth Reynolds, of 
Camp Croft, S. C., spent a few days’ 
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Charles Bolles Rogers 
. . in charge of service clubs... 


Committee. He is a member of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Sigma Xi, 
and Rotary International. 
¥-¥ 

D. Lee Hilton, Sr., who recently sold 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. to 
Harvey L. Williamson, plans to enter the 
flour brokerage business in Charlotte. Mr. 
Hilton is a former president of the 
Southern Bakers Association and the 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas. 


¥ ¥ 
Charles Bolles Rogers, treasurer of the 


Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
who went to England late in 1943 for 





furlough in Atlanta and was warmly 
welcomed by old friends in the flour, 
bakery and allied trades, Cpl. Reynolds 
was formerly Atlanta correspondent for 
Tue NorrHwestern MILzer. 


VIRGINIA JAUNT 

T. L. Brice, Atlanta, southeastern sales 
manager for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, made a trip 
to Virginia. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

Sam Corkran of the Nashville office 
of the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a 10-day trip 
through Florida, Georgia and Alabama, 
where he called on the trade. 


HOME OFFICE VISIT 

W. A. Swain, Atlanta, southeastern 
representative of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited the home 
office. 


EASTERN TRIP 


Austin Morton, a sales manager for 
Kansas Flour Mills Company, is on a 
selling trip through the eastern states. 


SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


George Powell, representative in the 
Tampa, Fla., territory for the Pillsbury 
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Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel 
. rejoins Larrowe ... 





the American Red Cross, now has charge 
of all service clubs in the London area. 
This is a tremendous job, for which his 
business experience and community sery- 
ice experience admirably fit him. Writ- 
ing late in August, he suggested the 
possibility of his being able to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner this year in Min- 
neapolis. 

¥ ¥ 


Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel has rejoined the 
research staff of the Larrowe Division of 
General Mills, Inc., in Detroit. He was 
on the staff from 1935 until Sept. 1, 1939, 
when he resigned to become engaged in 
dairy production research and teaching 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, a po- 
sition he has held for the past four years. 


Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is showing 
some improvement after undergoing a 
serious operation the last of August at 
the Municipal Hospital, Tampa. He 
will be in the hospital for an indefinite 
period. 


VANCOUVER VISIT 

On a business trip to the Pacific 
Coast branches, George H. Booth, west- 
ern sales manager for. Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co,, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
visited in Vancouver last week. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

C. S. Watson, representative of the 
Western Minnesota Milling Co. in New 
York, has been visiting in Minneapolis 
during the past week. 


TRADE CALLERS 

Mr, and Mrs. R. B. Jennings, Bur- 
lington, N. C., called on the trade in 
Atlanta. Mr. Jennings, who recently 
regained his health after an extended 
illness, is one of the owners and opera- 
tors of Bamby Bakers. 


MEETS REPRESENTATIVE 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co., returned from an 
eastern trip last week and met its 
representative, Frank B. Archer, At 
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Janta, in Kansas City for a few hours 
before returning to Abilene. 


EXTENDED TRADE TRIP 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, is on an extended trade trip 
along the Ohio and through parts of 
the Southeast. 
STOPOVER EN ROUTE 

Harry L. Jones, Kelly-Erickson Co., 


Omaha, was in Kansas City for a day 
last week en route to Arkansas. 


ATLANTA VISITOR 

L. M. Collins, manager of the Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
was an Atlanta visitor. 


BACK AT WORK 

A. F. Anglemyer, sales manager of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., is back at his desk again follow- 
ing a recent operation. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Frank H. Tennan, representative of 
the International Milling Co. in Havana, 
Cuba, visited company headquarters in 
Minneapolis recently. 


IN BOSTON 

H. I. Bailey, Chicago, in charge of 
durum sales for General Mills, Inc., was 
a Boston visitor last week, the guest 
of Myron Eastwood, the company’s New 
England manager. 


IN 8T. LOUIS 

Elmer Huffman, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, was in St. 
Louis last week calling on the trade. 


COLORADO VACATION 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Kelly have gone to Manitou, 
Colo., for a fortnight’s vacation. 


VISITS SON 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
director of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting his son, Robert, 
in Champaign, Ill., where the young man 
is attending the military radio school. 


Se: LE EO EE 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


St Ee, eee es 


L. M. Lundgaard, sales manager for 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
heard last week that his son, L. L. Lund- 
gaard, a Mustang fighter in Europe, 
has been promoted to first lieutenant. 
The young officer recently received the 
air medal and an oak leaf cluster for 
meritorious action. 

* 








Sgt. William Paul Jones, Jr., 32, for- 
merly employed by the Snell Milling 
Co., Nashville, was killed in action in 
France on July 28, his parents have 
been informed: He entered the army 
in July, 1942, and had been overseas 
since May 12. 

* 


Mrs. J. R, Baird, secretary of the 
Cumberland Flour & Feed Brokerage 
Co., Nashville, has received a silver star 
with a citation awarded to her husband, 
Sgt, Baird, of the United States Army 
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* * 
Family Reunion 


Burrato, N. Y.—Twenty-three-months- 
old George P. Urban III, the fifth gen- 
eration member of the Urban family, 
met his soldier father, Maj. George P. 
Urban, Jr., for the first time recently. 
The meeting took place in the 102-year- 
old homestead in Pine Ridge Road, 
Cheektowaga. 

The father of the newest member 
bearing the Urban name arrived home 
after two and a half years of military 
service in Africa and Italy with the 
anti-aircraft artillery branch of the army. 
Before he entered the army, Maj. Urban 
served as treasurer of the George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, of which his father 
was president, and which was also headed 
by his grandfather and great grand- 
father before him. 

Six generations of the Urban family 
have lived on the farm in Cheektowaga, 
and five of these generations have been 
engaged in the flour milling business in 


ea * 








Pictured in this family group are: George P. Urban, president of the George 
Urban Milling Co; Mrs. George P. Urban, Jr., who is holding in her arms, 
George P. Urban III, and Maj. George P. Urban, Jr. To the right can be seen the 
family summer home, one of the show places of Buffalo. It was at this home’ in 
the last century that President Grover Cleveland while mayor of Buffalo, and 
later governor of New York, was wont to visit and relax with his firm friend, 


George Urban. 





Engineers, on Aug. 2 for gallantry in 
action. Sgt. Baird was in charge of a 
cable section of a bridge being built 
across a river in France. The anchor 
cable was destroyed and Sgt. Baird 
went out on the bridge and repaired the 
cable under heavy artillery fire. Sgt. 
Baird has been overseas since Feb. 19. 


* 


Pyt. James Brewer, formerly con- 
nected with the Quaker Oats Co. in St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been wounded in 
action in France and has been awarded 
the Purple Heart. He is 23 years old. 


* 


Tech. Sgt. Robert Werner, a. former 
employee of the Pillsbury Mills,’ Inc., 
Springfield, IlL, has been reported miss- 
ing in action over Roumania. He was 
a radio man on a bomber and was 
wounded twice, receiving Oak Leaf clus- 
ters twice to add to his Purple Heart. 
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BOWEN ELEVATOR SOLD 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The Bowen Eleva- 
tor, Crete, has been sold to D. B. Shaw, 
who has been manager of this firm for 
the past several years. The new firm 
is operating under the name of the 
Shaw Grain Co. 
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MACARONI FIRM FINED 
ON UNCLEAN FOOD CHARGE 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Viviano & Bros. 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co., Inc., was 
fined $1,400 last week by United States 
District Judge Richard M. Duncan on a 
plea of guilty to a charge of shipping 
food products contaminated with filth. 
Assistant Attorney Herbert H. Freer 
told the court that the violations oc- 
curred in January and August of last 
year. Inspectors of the Food and Drug 
Administration visited the plant four 
times and found conditions deplorable, 
he said. In assessing a $200 fine on each 
of seven counts, Judge Duncan said he 
would have made the fines heavier had 
the company not been reorganized re- 
cently and new officers placed in charge. 


The company attorney, Michael J. 
Ebeling, said that internal dissension had 
recently been settled and that present 
officers have made efforts to comply with 
the instructions and recommendations of 
the inspectors. 

Increased activity on the part of the 
Food and Drug Administration in prose- 
cuting cases involving unclean premises 
and merchandise is indicated. Three na- 
tional bakers were recently indicted. 
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MASTER BAKERY, ILLINOIS, 
BUYS BAUER OF MISSOURI 


Caprg Grrarpeau, Mo.—The Bauer Bak- 
ing Co., 700 Broadway, Cape Girardeau, 
which has been in operation for 45 
years, has been sold to the Master Bak- 
ing Co. Mount Vernon, Ill. The deal 
involved all of the stock of the company 
and was a cash transaction. Chris Bauer 
retains ownership of the building, the 
new firm taking a seven-year lease on the 
structure. 

The name, will be changed tu the Mas- 
ter Baking Co. and it will be an integral 
part of the firm which operates a larger 
bakery at Mount Vernon. The new firm 
will operate with Roy Bandy, of Mount 
Vernon, as president and Frank Morgan 
as vice president and manager at Cape 
Girardeau. Jack Thatcher of Mount 
Vernon is secretary-treasurer, and Harry 
Borger, the firm’s sales: manager, will 
move to Cape Girardeau and make this 
city his headquarters. 
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CHARLES LUDWIG 


Charles Ludwig, manager of _ the 
Peoria, Ill, plant of Schulze Baking 
Co., died suddenly. during the night of 
Sept. 20 from a heart attack. Mr, Lud- 
wig had been manager of this bakery 
for many years, and was well known 
to the trade in Illinois. He was active 
in the state association work, and’ was 


a director of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons. 


NELS C. BECK 

Nels C. Beck, 65, for 25 years a retail 
bakery operator in Green Bay, Wis., 
died Sept. 15. He was a native of Den- 
mark, coming to Chicago as a young 
man of 26. He established his first shop 
in Racine in 1910, opening his shop in 
Green Bay in 1919. 


SAMUEL LICKHALTER 

Samuel Lickhalter, 76, proprietor of 
the Lickhalter Bakery, St. Louis, died 
recently of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
had been in business in St. Louis for 
35 years, 


FRED C. COOL 


Fred C. Cool, for 40 years an em- 
ployee of the Standard Milling Co. office 
in Minneapolis until his retirement four 
years ago, died Sept. 20. 
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BAKERY MACHINERY MOVES 
MORE RAPIDLY TO BUYERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Based on manu- 
facturers’ reports, shipments of bakery 
machinery to civilian accounts have in- 
creased rapidly during the past four 
months, members of the Bakery Machin- 
ery Industry Advisory Committee re 
ported at a recent meeting. 

However, present indications are that 
the permitted quota production will not 
be met as the industry still has an eight 
months’ backlog of civilian orders. The 
backlog is blamed on manpower short- 
ages. Also, military contracts require 
a large part of their plant facilities, 
committee members said. 

The committee recommended that the 
War Production Board, in the event of 
a sudden termination of the war with 
Germany, revoke portions of Order L-292 
limiting production of bakery machin- 
ery. They further suggested that the 
order be amended immediately to per- 
mit acceptance of unrated orders. 
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Ontario Mills Suffer 
From Lack of Help 


@Some Plants Have Been 
Compelled to Shut Down Tem- 
porarily During Harvest Sea- 
son 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour mills in On- 
tario are still having labor difficulties. 
Suitable and adequate help to keep 
plants running steadily is hard to ob- 
tain. Sometimes men engaged to work 
in milling plants fail to report for 
work and there have been instances 
where mills have been compelled to close 
down because the necessary labor was 
not available. During the summer and 
in these autumn months when farm 
operations are at their height ‘some 
milling companies are suffering severely 
in this respect. 

Employment of Canadian born aliens 
on night shifts has been tried out and 
has given satisfaction. However, this 
kind of labor is not suitable for full- 
time operation. When harvesting is 
completed and farm workers are once 
again available this should ease the 
situation for the hard-pressed milling 
companies. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT FLOUR 
FEE REDUCED TO 50c BBL 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has reduced the equalization fee 
on winter wheat flour for export to 50c 
bbl from the former rate of 95c. 

The reduction is seen as removing a 
good portion of the barrier which has 
prevented export business with buyers 
in the British West Indies and New- 
foundland, the only export niarkets avail- 
able to this flour. 

Millers have recently expressed the 
opinion that if the fee were reduced to 
a more reasonable level, substantial ex- 
port sales of flour could be made, .thus 
relieving the congested mill storage sit- 
uation and provide outlets for the large 
crop of excellent quality winter wheat 
produced by Ontario farmers this year. 
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WILLIAM GILCHRIST, TRADE 
EXPERT OF CANADA, RETIRES 
Toronto, Ont.—William Gilchrist, 

chief of foreign tariffs division, De- 

partment of Trade and Commerce, Otta- 
wa, has retired after 35 years in the fed- 
eral public service. Mr. Gilchrist is well 
known in the milling and grain trades of 

Canada, the United Kingdom and other 

importing markets. He spent many 

years in the promotion of Canadian 
foreign trade. He was also a member 
of the staff of technical advisers to the 

Canadian delegation at the Imperial Con- 

ference in London in 1930 and served 

in a similar capacity at the Empire Eco- 
nomic Conference held two years later 
in Ottawa. 

At a recent function in his honor in 

Ottawa his colleagues presented Mr. 


Gilchrist with an armchair, and Hon. 
James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and Oliver Master, Act- 
ing Deputy minister, paid warm tribute 
to his qualities and years of able serv- 
ice. 
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BARLEY EXPORT BAN LIFTED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has lifted restrictions against 
barley exports to the United States. 
The board previously had removed quota 
restrictions on barley deliveries, as an 
alternative method of increasing feed 
barley supplies for eastern Canada, De- 
mand from the United States for Cana- 
dian malting barley has been keen and 
much of the feed barley can be used 
for this purpose. 
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WINTER DROUTH LOWERS 
AUSTRALIAN PROSPECTS 


Toronto, Ont.—A letter written early 
in August by one of our correspondents 
in Australia gives the following informa- 
tion regarding conditions there: 

“We regret to report that crop pros- 
pects are poor, as Australia generally 
has had a dry winter and combined 
with the fact that the acreage is a little 
above half what it was prewar, is a good 
indication that the quantity that will be 
harvested in Australia this year prob- 
ably will be well under 100,000,000 bus. 
We doubt whether it will be possible to 
obtain an average yield of 12 bus per 
acre, and there will be under 9,000,000 
acres under wheat. 

“Conditions in South Australia are 
the best of any of the states, as they 
have had more winter rain than else- 
where, but they will want good spring 
rains to obtain an average crop. In Vic- 
toria we understand that rain would now 
be too late for marginal areas and they 
will want good rain within the next two 
or three weeks to obtain an average 
crop. In New South Wales, conditions 
are poor, except in the northern section 
where about 15% of the wheat is grown. 
Over the rest of the state conditions are 
far below average and we think it un- 
likely that even with the best of condi- 
tions from now on, that we could obtain 
an average yield. Generally speaking, 
the outlook and the way the season is 
breaking looks bad, as the crops will 
be getting warm weather and a few hot 
days early in September, which will 
very quickly wither up any plants, with- 
out a good supply of moisture. 

“Mills in Australia are now at full ca- 
pacity everywhere and the resultant bran 
and pollard is readily mopped up—in 
fact, the demand for it far exceeds the 
supply, with the result that we are now 
grinding much bigger quantities of 
wheat for stock feed than formerly.” 
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WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTAS RAISED 


Wixwtrec, Man.—An increased wheat 
delivery quota, effective immediately, 


from 5 bus per authorized acre to 10 


bus was announced last week by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for 102 western 
Canadian points. Increases cover 17 
points in Manitoba, 17 in Saskatchewan 
and 88 in Alberta. According to a sum- 
mary late last week, wheat delivery 
quotas of 10 bus per authorized acre 
are now in effect at 57% of the 2,092 
points in the three prairie provinces. 
The. board also announced that oats 
quotas at 5 bus per seeded acre remain 
at that figure. 
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FRANK B. HAM, PROMINENT 
TORONTO GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Frank B. Ham, pres- 
ident of Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, died Sept. 20. Entering the 
Canadian grain trade at Belleville, Ont., 
in 1904, he later became manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Calgary, Alta. Mr. Ham organized his 
Toronto grain firm in 1924. He was a 
member of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association and the Canadian Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, 
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HAROLD SAUNDERS HEADS ‘ASSN. — 
Winyirec, Man.—Harold Saunders 

was elected president of the Winnipeg 

Grain and Produce Clearing Association 

last week at that organization’s fortieth 

annual meeting. He succeeds Herbert 

Tooley. Other officers elected were: 

C. E. Eggleston, vice president; W. J. 








_Dowler, secretary-treasurer. 





APPOINTED DIRECTOR 





A. G. Watson of Halifax, N. S., mari-. 
time sales manager for St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been 
appointed a director of the company 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of the late C. H. Branchaud. Mr. Wat- 
son has been with the St. Lawrence com- 
pany since its inception in 1911 and now 
has complete charge of sales in the three 
maritime provinces. © 


Exports Account 
for About All 
of Output Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—A comparison of pro- 
duction and exports of Canadian flour 
in the last prewar year with that of 
the year closing July last indicates that 
the heavy upward swing in output is 
almost entirely due to larger exports, 
However, it is also shown that there 
has been some slight increase in domes- 
tic consumption of flour. 

In 1938-39 production totaled 15,231,- 
065 bbls, while in the crop year 1943-14 
the output of flour was 24,288,877 bbls, 
an increase of about 9,000,000 bbls. Ex- 
ports in 1938-39 amounted to 4,604,245 
bbls while in the crop year 1943-44 
these totaled 13,464,371 bbls, an increase 
slightly under 9,000,000 bbls. Canada’s 
production and exports of flour in 
1943-44 are the highest ever recorded. 
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MANITOBA SUFFERS HEAVY 
WET WEATHER CROP LOSS 


Winnirec, Man.—Manitoba’s agricul- 
tural minister, Hon. D, L. Campbell, 
announced last week that crop losses 
in 1944 from bad weather were about 
the heaviest the farm industry in this 
province has ever experienced. Thou- 
sands of acres of grain are under water 
or too soggy to permit operation of 
farm implements. The losses, on the 
other hand, will not be as high as those 
in former years caused by rust, he said. 
Unusually heavy rains in late August 
and early September flooded’ most low 
lying fields and very little harvest work 
has been done since. 

Wheat yields in this province and 
eastern -Saskatchewan, according to a 
crop survey released by the National 
Grain Co., Ltd., are estimated at 25 to 
35 bus per acre. The company’s sur- 
vey stated rains were again delaying 








the harvesting. 

Wheat yield in southern and western 
Saskatchewan is estimated by the coi- 
pany at 15 to 25 bus; oats 25 to 50 
and barley 20 to 35. Wheat cutting in 
Saskatchewan is 70 to 100% completed 
and wheat threshing 10 to 80%. In Al- 
berta the wheat yield is estimated at 
10 to 25 bus. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS HIGH 
Toronto, Ontr.—The Canadian Minis‘er 
of Trade and Commerce announced ¢e- 
cently that Canada’s export in 1914 
should te considerably in excess of *3,- 


‘000,000,000—a level which far outstrips 


any previous year in the history of 
Canadian commerce. Wheat had the 
highest value of any commodity exported, 
advancing to $249,190,000 from $117, 
280,000 in the corresponding period of 
1943. Flour exports also made a good 
showing, increasing to $60,321,000 from 
$45,872,000 last year. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON : 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
































ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Office: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one | hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti 0 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s tlie 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ourvr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftaio, Nn. y.- 




















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


We recommend one of these fine flours over 
the other two only when we know which one 
exactly fits your needs. Each one has its own 


high place, its own unfailing quality standard. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








KANSAS 


SALINA, 
























ceeds them. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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“WONDERSACK” 


We always feel we are under: 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 
value. We make generous claims, 
and this fine flour regularly ex- 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 









RUSSELL-MILLER 












WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 




































Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















J. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 









PREMIUM 
VA LPES! 


yrentteg, 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 
mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
 & SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
4 KYROL 
A POWERFUL 

































MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNES 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 








“Golden Loaf” tm«'s ou 





The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
bea district of central western Kan- 


directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 





secures most of .its wheat 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILY 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














66 Cremo’’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. OROOKSTON, MINN. 


EVANS MILLING CO. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8, A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





Minnesota Girt FLtour 


e : with Vitamins 
Ey VALCI Led and Iron 


. . . long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat~- Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


500 bbls Capacity 
$900,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
a 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











i Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








PERCY KENT 





‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 












PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














Price Support 











(Continued from page 9.) 
noteworthy is the variation in wording 
concerning the two commodities affected. 
In regard to cotton the statement reads, 
“Pursuant to the Act of Congress, the 
War Food Administrator will, effective 
as soon as necessary arrangements can 
be made, and . “ 

That precise instruction from Con- 
gress is missing in regard to wheat, 
where the official announcement states, 


’ “It [WFA] will also purchase, through 


the Commodity Credit Corp., from pro- 
ducers . .” The absence of mention 
of specific instructions from Congress is 
not believed to have been an oversight, 
but rather the farsight of a shrewd 
political hand drafting .the announce- 
ment. 

Before the statement was made public 
last Saturday, prominent government 
officials from all interested agencies met 
in Judge Vinson’s office. According to 
reports available, the meeting was large- 
ly to formalize a decision, which it is 
suspected had been reached weeks ago, 
when the Bankhead compromise to the 
Stabilization Act was approved. The 
Saturday session of the big-wigs merely 
played out a hand that had been dealt 
weeks ago. 

A most important phrase of the state- 
ment says that it will be “effective as 
soon as necessary arrangements can be 
made .” In short the author is 
saying to Congress, “Gentlemen, you 
voted this law. Now it is up to you to 
supply the funds to carry it out.” It 
will involve a huge subsidy appropria- 
tion to permit the CCC to (1) carry 
a major portion of the 1944 cotton crop 
estimated at 12,000,000 bales, (2) carry 
a major share of the wheat crop which 
will represent the difference between 
domestic requirements for food, feed 
and alcohol and the bumper crop plus 
carry-over, (3) and such other crops 
of the basic commodity group as are 
now priced under parity, (4) plus an 
unknown quantity—the requirement to 
finance programs for the Steagall com- 
modities and other miscellaneous agri- 
cultural commodities for which support 
programs have been announced. 

Grain men here cannot see how the 
grain exchanges can stay open on the 
limited amount of business which will 
be available. Except for the closing 
out of futures contracts as they expire, 
there will be virtually no futures trad- 
ing business, it is said, as this policy 
practically prices futures at the ceiling. 
Persons who make this observation say 
that opposition to this move was 
squelched by the administration steam- 
roller. Administration spokesmen say 
that the exchanges are not barred from 
doing business, but it is seen that they 
will be limited to inconsequential trans- 
actions in warehouse receipts, certainly 
not sufficient to maintain the delicate 
market machinery under which the grain 
trade operates. 

By comparison, the grain exchanges 
are lucky, as the cotton exchanges 
lore a spread through which it was ex- 
pected that they could keep going. The 
cotton sale policy previously established 
Aug. 26, 1944, is to be modified’and all 
CCC’ sales of the 1944 loan crop of cét- 
ton which the government agrees to buy 
at ‘parity will be sold at not less than 
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lf SUNNY KANSAS is 
new to you, we should 
like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics 
make fast 


friends. 


* 
FLOUR 


WICHITA iis 


oer dacte Cxencicis, Ceeey 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye - 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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parity, with no mention made of a 50- 
to 65-point spread over parity, through 
which the-cotton exchanges might have 
eked out a precarious existence. 

Although the cotton exchanges appear 
to be hardest hit by the government 
action, there is no ceiling price for 
cotton and although Senator Bankhead 
said that he doubted that cotton would 
exceed parity, CCC is limited in its 
monthly cotton sales to 300.000 bales. 
Some observers here believe that this 
volume of sales would be insufficient to 
check an advance over parity. 





————"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROBABLE POSTWAR 
CHANGES DISCUSSED 


<> . 
A. M. Marsh, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Tells Minnesota Operatives of 
a Few Possibilities 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Members of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative Millers, 
were given an insight to what the future 
may hold for them in the matter of new 
designs in milling machinery, new build- 
ings, and new ways of production by 
A. M. Marsh of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, at the organiza- 
tion’s fall meeting Sept. 23. Edward 
J. Thye, governor of Minnesota, shared 
the program with Mr. Marsh, in a dis- 
cussion of Minnesota’s postwar plans 
as they affect labor, industry and agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Marsh said that in the future, the 
flour mill is going to be given more at- 
tention as a food factory by government 
and state sanitation inspectors. Its ma- 
chinery and the building in which it is 
installed are going to be as sanitary 
as it is possible to make them, he said, 
adding that appearance of the machine 
will enter into its design as much as 
its practicability or efficiency. 

“We have gone quite a long time 
without a radical change in the process- 
ing of cereals,” Mr. Marsh said. “Will 
we continue along the same general lines 
as in the past or will someone come 
along with a new idea such as wet grind- 
ing?” He called attention to a recent 
patent granted on a wet grinding proc- 
ess for wheat. 

The need for skilled technicians and 
trained men to design and operate flour 
mills was mentioned by Mr. Marsh. 

A flour mill, he said, is no longer a 
simple plant to build and operate. “A 
superintendent can either make or break 
his company. His work calls for a 
real technical background. We are in 
a young man age. Everyone wants a 
young man with the experience and 
mature judgment of a man of some 
years, but no one wants to hire an old 
man. 

“The answer would seem to be to 
hire young men and bring them up 
through the organization for which they 
work,” Mr. Marsh stated. He indicated 
that the milling industry and the ma- 
chinery manufacturers would have to 
compete with other industries for these 
young men. 

Other possible or probable changes 
within the milling industry mentioned by 
Mr. Marsh included architectural changes 
in mill buildings, refinements in dust 
collecting systems, improvements in 
grain unloading machinery and methods, 
and the use of alloys and improved 
methods in machinery construction. The 
text of his address will appear in the 





October Mituine Propucrion Section of 
this journal. 

Governor Thye emphasized the need 
for postwar planning now and told of 
the necessity for maintaining production 
in order that the nation’s economy might 
not be disrupted. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., presided at the 
meeting which was attended by approxi- 
mately 75 operative millers and allied 
tradesmen. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
JOINS TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Eldon Smurr, 

chief chemist for the Kansas State Grain 

Inspection Department for the past few 

years, is returning Oct. 1 to American 

Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, as chief 

chemist. He was employed in the lab- 

oratory there before becoming asso- 
ciated with the grain inspection service. 

‘Mr. Smurr succeeds Frank Ashlock, who 

resigned to join Technical Laboratories, 

the new cereal laboratory started by 

James M. Doty, in Kansas City. Mr. 

Ashlock will be in Kansas City in his 

new position Oct. 1. 
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“A” FOR OUTPUT 
* * 





Ballard & Ballard First Ken- 
tucky Firm to Receive WFA 
Production Award 


Lovisvittz, Ky.—The “A” flag, the 
War Food Administration’s banner of 
production achievement, flew over Ken- 
tucky soil for the first time Sept. 19 
when the banner waz presented to Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co,, Inc., Louisville, for 
its contribution to food production. 

Col. H. H. Cloud of the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot was the featured 
speaker at the ceremonies which were 
held on the company grounds. Adam 
Lilly, president of the firm, and Tom 
Walsh, employee representative, accept- 
ed the flag presented by Col. James H. 
Palmer, Atlanta, southern regional direc- 
tor of the office of distribution of the 
War Food Administration. All em- 
ployees received the “A” emblem. 

In presenting the award Col. Palmer 
pointed out that the company not only 
had increased its production, but also 
had improved the quality of its prod- 
ucts. This was done by the exercise of 





Meo Business! 


This lovely creature crying into the 
lens of the camera struck such a sym- 
pathetic chord in the heart of E. P. 
Mitchell, president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., that he had it reproduced 
and sent copies of 
it to some good 
friends in the mill- 
ing business with 
an inscription to 
the effect that his 
company, too, was 
crying over the 
state of the flour 
business during the 
first couple months 
Either the idea it- 


of the crop year. 
self or the magnetic expression on the 
animal’s face had an inspiring effect on 
those who received the portrait, for Mr. 
Mitchell is getting many warm thank- 
you notes from his fellow millers. 
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ingenuity and resourcefulness in meeting 
and overcoming wartime obstacles, he 
said. These are chief among the many 
factors considered in making the awards. 
In 1943 Ballard & Ballard increased 
its. output of soft wheat flour by ap- 
proximately 15%, its production of ani- 
mal and poultry feed by about 25% and 
its output of oven-ready biscuits about 
50%. These increases were made pos- 
sible by operation at full plant capacity 
and by devising more efficient methods 
of operation. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LOUIS W. DePASS DIES 
Boston, Mass.—Louis W. DePass, for- 
mer secretary of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange for 15 years until his 
retirement a year ago, died Sept, 20 at 
the age of 81 years. Previous to his 











* NEW POSITION * 





Standard Milling Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that E. R. Andrews has joined its 
sales organization as district manager for 
the Baltimore area where he will open 
a new office for the company. Mr. 
Andrews has been identified with the 


milling business since 1937 when he 
joined the sales staff of the Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. Prior 
to this association he was an assistant 
manager of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 





connection with the exchange he had 
been with the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. For a number of years he was 
Boston correspondent for Tue Norru- 
WESTERN MiLier. Surviving him are his 
widow, two sons, four granddaughters 
and one great granddaughter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Fred Borries, of Louisville, Ky., 
regional manager for grocery pruducts 
sales, and Wilbur G. Harris, manager 
of the Memphis division grocery prod- 
ucts sales, visited the Minneapolis offices 
of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., last week. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills. are. mod- 
erately active. The usual fall increase .in 
trade is just starting and there. has. been 
a little export businéss te keep mills busy 
in recent. weeks. Quotations: rolled’ oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, 98-lb jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in poor demand. Supplies are -moderate. 
Rolled oats, 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces, oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 25 at $4.75 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.59 case; 48-oz packages $2.82. 
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SIX BAKERIES FINED 
FOR NONENRICHMENT 


Washington, D. C., Retailers Pay $800 in 
First Court Action Under 
Bread Order 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Pleading guilty 
to violations of the enrichment provi- 
sions of War Food Order No. 1, six 
Washington bakers were fined Sept. 22 
sums totaling $800 by Municipal Court 
Judge Nathan Margold. These are the 
first enrichment violations of this food 
order that have been brought to court in 
the United States. 

In fining the six companies, Judge 
Margold said: “In failing to comply 
with War Food Order 1 you not only 
have been guilty of a technical viola- 
tion of the law, but you also have failed 
to live up to your patriotic duty, as 
members of the baking industry_and as 
citizens of wartime America, to safe- 
guard and maintain the health of the 
consuming public.” 

The defendants fined were Thomas 
W. Cullen, North East Bakery, $150; 
Ernest V. Logemann, $150; Max Dorsch, 
Morning Star Bakery, $100; Cost P. 
Christopher, Blue Ribbon Bakery, $150; 
Kyreakos Simeonidis, District Bakery, 
$150; Morris Ravitz, New Philadelphia 
Bakery, $100. 

¥ ¥ 
Freihofer Fines Levied 

PuiLapeLpHia, Pa.—A total of $1,670 
in fines was imposed on the Freihofer 
Baking Co. of Philadelphia, two of 
its officials and 27 driver-salesmen by 
Federal Judge Guy K. Bard on Sept. 
21 for violation of the bread regulation, 
War Food Order No. 1: 

The company, its officials and .em- 
ployees were charged with accepting the 
return of bread. from storekeepers after 
it had been sold by the company to the 
retailers, an act prohibited by the War 
Food Administration. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
40-YEAR-OLD ELEVATOR BURNS 

Ciarinpa, Iowa.—The Ira Shambaugh 
Mill and two grain elevators, together 
with 5,000 bus of wheat, were destroyed 
by a fire early Sept. 17. Damage esti- 
mated at $50,000 was caused by the fire 
of undetermined origin. The mill has 
been in operation 40 years. 











Feed Review 











(Continued from page 14.) 

cent advance in the oats market, while 
others raised their prices to ° reflect 
the whole grain advance. On the aver- 
age, ground barley at Minneapolis is 
quoted at $46.50, ground oats $45, 
ground rye $43.50 and ground wheat 
from CCC grain at $50.67 ton, sacked. 
Ground oats and ground barley are 
quoted at Kansas City at $49@50 ton, 
sacked, which is about $2.50 above a 
week ago. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest. and Southwest, increased 
about 1,700 tons during the week, with 
the total output at- the three centers 
amounting to 55,541 tons, compared with 
53,828 the previous week and 55.545 a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue Norruwestern Mitter. Crop 
year production to date totals 652,829 
tons, against 663,820 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
klevator 
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Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 














“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MILLFEED .MARKETS 





Minneapolis: In spite of increased mill- 
ing time, feed continues tight as ever; in- 
quiry .brisk but offerings limited to mixed 
cars and: ‘are snapped up quickly; mills 
not taking bids for millfeed’ for shipment 
through January; jobbers say market tight 
as ever; ceiling $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: An active demand and 
inadequate supplies continue in the feed 
market. Prices are unchanged. Quotations: 
burlap bags, carloads for southern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 
ewt; for northern deliveries: $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: The supply is inadequate to 
meet the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City $36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand is active, the trend 
is firm. The supply is no more than suf- 
ficient for mixed car trade. Quotations: 
bran, mill run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
with the supply inadequate for_trade needs. 
Bran and shorts continue to sell at ceil- 
ing levels. J 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate. The 
situation remains tight, with practically 
no carlot offerings. Production is going in 
mixed cars with flour. Bran and gray 
shorts $43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or 
group 3. 

Toledo; Millfeed is still holding at the 
ceiling, $42.37, with demand in excess of 
supply. Mills have no trouble selling their 
entire production. 

Cleveland: The feed situation has changed 
again. Mills were able to supply the de- 
mand last week, but at the present time 
demand exceeds supply at ceiling prices: 
spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 
middlings, flour middlings, red dog, all 
$42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: While the output is larger, the 
demand continues ahead of supplies. Many 
buyers are having difficulty in meeting 
their requirements. All varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies have not increased ma- 
terially, but there are offerings for deferred 
shipment at ceiling prices. Some commit- 
ments have been made, but not beyond 60 
days. Millféeis for immediate shipment 
are offered in combination sales to a lim- 
ited extent. Grains are offered freely, with 
the exception of corn, which is still scarce. 
Spring bran, midds., mixed feed and red 
dog $46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: The demand is fair, the 
trend is firm and the supply is small. 
Quotations: standard bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, standard midds., flour 
and red dog, $45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on oats fluctuated con- 
siderably last week. Demand was good. 
Supply was largely from Canada. Barley 
was plentiful. Scant offerings of bran, 
shorts and middlings sold at the ceiling 
$44.10@44.60. The corn outlook is raising 
hopes of early relief. 

Nashville: Demand is good. The supply 
is less plentiful than recently. Bran and 
shorts $43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business was excellent 
last. week, with demand strong. Plants 
continue working to capacity. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds., $38 ton, ceiling. 
California prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavy. Light 
pasturage as a result of a long spell of 
dry weather has served to increase con- 
sumption of millfeed and, in addition, it 
is the cheapest feed on the market at 
ceiling levels. Production is greater than 
at any time in milling history, but it is 
inadequate for the inquiry. Exports are 
rigidly restricted. Quotations: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed is in excellent de- 
mand and all stocks are moving freely, 
with the bulk going to eastern Canada, 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: With domestic demand con- 
tinuing to increase in this area and eastern 
dealers pressing western flour mills for 
great supplies, the situation here is much 
tighter. The cheapness of millfeed as com- 
pared with grains is a big factor in the 
current picture, which one dealer char- 
acterizes as a real problem. Then again 
there is a sharp increase in poultry popu- 
lation throughout the west, necessitating in- 
creased millfeed supplies for mashes. Local 
supplies are ample for current needs, but 
are moving out very rapidly, with replace- 
ments hard to get. Prices are firm at 
ceiling levels, cash car .quotations being 
$29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts and 
$33.80 for midds. 





FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 


Oct. 19-21.—Animal-Poultry Nutritional 
Conference at Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N;: Y, 
Oct. 30-31.—Minnesota Feed Dealers, short 
course at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Nov. 8.—New England Feed Men, annual 
meeting at Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS .- 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“RBLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All. Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Soy By-Products 
Covered Under New 
FPR 3 Supplement 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Chief feature of 
the reissuance of MPR 443 as Supple- 
ment 3 to Food Products Regulation 3, 
effective Oct. 2, 1944, is the provision 
establishing maximum prices for soybean 
by-products heretofore not covered in the 
superseded order. A processors’ ceiling 
of $30 ton, Decatur, is fixed for the by- 
products of the processing of soy flour, 
soy grits and other products for human 
consumption. 

The $30 ton bulk price, Decatur, for 
these by-products is said by OPA to re- 
flect a comparable price for wheat mill- 
feeds with a varying protein content 
from 15 to 18%. Wheat millfeeds, bagged, 
obtain a ceiling of $36.50 ton at Kansas 
City, which converts to $35.88 at Decatur. 

Apart from a varying protein content 
between 15 and 22%, relatively little is 
known of the feeding value of soybean 
by-products and the per ton price named 
in the new supplement is seen as an ex- 
perimental price for a minimum protein 
content of 15%. Where soybean by-prod- 
ucts fall below the 15% protein stan- 
dard there is a discount of 55c per ton 
for every half unit of protein below 
standard. ; 

One other material change is also ef- 
fected in the new supplement. In cal- 
culating prices for resale the supplement 
provides that the reseller of carlot or 
pool car shipments must take as his 
base price the price for the soybean 
product at the warehouse or store in- 
stead of the suppliers’ maximum price 
plus transportation cost. When such 
substitutions are made in calculating a 
base price, persons buying from jobbers 
are permitted to add either $1 or 75c 
per ton, whichever represents the job- 
bers’ markup on the sale. 
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According to OPA this provision was 
previously intended to have been pro- 
vided in MPR 443 but its meaning was 
not clear and the new provision is made 
to clarify this intention. The statement 
of considerations issued with MPR 443 
is incorporated into the new supplement 
by reference. 

In other respects the new supplement 
is unchanged except that it brings 
the language of the supplement into con- 
formity with the general provisions of 
FPR 3. 
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Federation Seeks 
Package Size Law 
Change in 14 States 


The Millers National Federation is 
attempting to obtain modification or 
repeal of state laws in 14 states which 
require flour to be packed in sack sizes 
that conflict with the schedule prescribed 
by War Production Board Order M-221, 
The laws are inoperative during the war 
emergency and the federation, in a 
recent bulletin, points to the necessity 
for prompt action in the 14 states. 

Adoption will be sought of the deci- 
mal system of flour package sizes that 
is now in use. The states in which leg- 
islative action will be necessary are: 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee and 
Virginia. The legislatures of all these 
states, except Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Virginia, are scheduled to meet next 
January. 

Laws have been passed by the Ken- 
tucky and Texas legislatures that specify 
use of the decimal sizes. Other states 
permit any size to be sold if the net 
weight of the package is correctly stated. 
The federation recommends that, in or- 
der to assure permanent uniformity, it 
may be.desirable to have at least some 
of them also enact laws limiting flour 
package sizes to the decimal schedule. 








Lower Protein Milljeeds Given 
OK by Most Southern States 


A spirit of co-operation on the part 
of most southern states feed control offi- 
cials in accepting the lower average 
protein millfeeds coming from this year’s 
hard winter wheat crop has been ex- 
pressed to officials of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

“Millfeeds made from the 1944 crop 
of hard winter wheat are definitely low- 
er in protein content than similar prod- 
ucts milled from any other recent crop 
—perhaps the lowest in many years,” 
federation officials state in the latest 
issue of The Hook-Up. “There is, of 
course, a good bit of variation in an- 
alyses, depending upon the character of 
wheat used in the mill mix, but we have 
seen figures running below 15% protein 
in shorts and below 14% in bran. These 
are the extreme lows, but there are 
large quantities of shorts analyzing be- 
low 16% protein and below 14.5% pro- 
tein in bran, these being the arbitrary 
minimum analyses adopted by the feed 
control officials in the South some years 
ago. 
“We have informed the feed control 
officials throughout the South that mill- 
feeds made from the 1944 crop of hard 


winter wheat will contain well below the 
amount of protein common in recent 
years, and in most cases officials have 
replied that as long as there is no in- 
dication of adulteration they will not 
object to the sale of such feeds in their 
states, even though their statutes, or 
regulations, issued under statutory au- 
thority as the case may be, prohibit the 
sale of shorts below 16% protein and 
of bran below 14.5% protein. They add, 
however, that it will be necessary to 
modify label or tag guarantees so that 
true declarations will be made ‘in all 
cases. This represents a great improve- 
ment in attitude from the days when 
control officials in certain states insisted 
that millfeeds must meet their arbitrary 
standards, even though nature didn’t 
put that much protein in the wheat, and 
prosecuted millers whose feeds analyzed 
below these standards,” says The Hook- 
Up. 

“The only exception we have discoy- 
ered thus far from the statement. above 
is Florida. The department of agri- 


culture of that state advises that it is 
the intention to enforce the requirement 
of 16% protein in shorts and 14.5% 


protein in bran. We do not think that 
the Florida officials can maintain this 
arbitrary and illdgical position, but as 
long as they are trying to do so millers 
will necessarily have to take that into 
account in making millfeed shipments,” 
the federation officials state. 

“It is quite possible that not all the 
feed inspectors in the various states will 
be fully informed as to the protein sit- 
uation in this year’s hard winter wheat 
crop and, therefore, some local difficul- 
ties may be encountered in connection 
with the sale of millfeeds. In any such 
cases, feed distributors should be ad- 
vised to communicate with the feed 
control official in the state capital, and 
it is believed that difficulties will speed- 
ily clear up unless the millfeed has 
been adulterated. This statement does 
not go for Florida, at least in the light 
of present information. 

“One of the odd features of the pres- 
ent problem is that millfeeds from 1944 
soft wheat are analyzing sufficiently high 
in protein so that they are equal to or 
above the required standards in the 
southern states. It’s no more than right, 
however, that the soft wheat boys should 
be spared in this case as they have had 
more than their share of troubles the 
past couple of years,’ adds The Hook- 
Up. 





CCC Cash Wheat 


(Continued from page 9.) 

be warranted by food demand expecta- 
tions, but it is still nearly 200,000 acres 
over prewar acreage, which averaged 
280,000 in the years 1937-41. However, 
in making the announcement, WFA offi- 
cials give recognition to the limitations 
afforded under the Steagall amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration law, which permits the govern- 
ment to limit its support program to an 
announced acreage. That limit affects 
only the so-called Steagall commodities 
and does not pertain to the basic agri- 
tural commodities such as wheat, corn 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco and rice. 

Recently, the WFA announced a 
slightly increased wheat acreage for 1945 
on the grounds that world conditions 
showing the possibility of a reduced yield 
justified this action. 

Grain markets have been replete with 
rumors, rivaling the fabulous stock mar- 
ket era of 1929. Chief among these was 
the tale that CCC intends to exchange 
wheat with the mills and that millers 
would buy futures contracts for delivery 
to the CCC at the expiration of the op- 
tion as they ground out flour. This 
device would be designed to correct the 
present abnormality between cash wheat 
and the futures. No verification could 
be obtained on this report at the CCC, 
where responsible officials denied any 
knowledge of it. 

Other unverified reports covered the 
possibility that the CCC intended to 
store wheat in their bins on farms. 
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NEW MNF MILL DIRECTORY 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The fifth edition of the 
Directory of Mill Executives, published 
by the Millers National Federation, is 
now being printed. The first directory 
of this kind was issued in 1936 and 
each alternate year since that time the 
directory has been revised and brought 
up to date, 
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QUAKER OATS REPORTS 
NEW RECORD SALES 


<oS— 


New Income, However, Declines $410,131 
to $4,279,433—Profit Margin 
Greatly Reduced 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Sales of the Quaker 
Oats Co. for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944, were the largest in the history 
of the company, totaling $142,647,173. 
The consolidated net income, however, 
declined $410,131 to $4,279,433, equal aft- 
er preferred dividends to $4.57 a share. 
The annual report also disclosed a net 
income for 1943 of $4,689,564, or $5.15 a 
share. Sales totaled $122,178,665. 

R. Douglas Stuart, president, reported 
that the cost of goods increased $21,- 
400,375, compared with the previous year, 
against an increase in sales of $20,468,- 
508. “The profit margin on a number of 
our package products was greatly re- 
duced,” he said, “and on some of these 
products we were forced to sell below 
cost because ceiling prices were put on 

r products without at the same time 
putting ceiling prices on the raw ma- 
terials we had to use. This resulted in 
dollar volume without earnings.” 

“The real measure of the company’s 
progress is its unit volume of sales 
rather than dollar volume,’ Mr. Stuart 
said. “Our dollar volume goes up with 
the increase in price of basic commod- 
ities and it will, of course, decline as 
prices decline. Our general unit vol- 
ume is satisfactory.” 

Operations of this company’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary, organized last year, are 
proceeding very satisfactorily, and for 
the first time in approximately two years, 
he stated, Quaker oats in packages are 
in grocery stores in Great Britain. 

Inventories ‘are being reduced to the 
lowest operating level possible, although 
there are some items on which the com- 
pany cannot hedge, and on which it will 
have to take losses, he reported. The 
reserve for inventory shrinkage has been 
increased from $3,500,000 to $4,650,000, 
and an advertising reserve of $1,600,000, 
no longer considered necessary, has been 
added to surplus, Mr. Stuart stated. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

HEADS FOREIGN TRADE CLUB 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frank A. Theis, 
president of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., has been named head of the For- 
eign Trade Club of Kansas City, an 
active civic organization sponsoring clos- 
er relationships between Kansas City 
industries and foreign importers. John 
W. Cain, president of Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is one of the officers of the 
club. New classes will begin Oct. 3 
at the Pickwick Hotel, Kansas City, un- 
der the instruction of B, W. Unge, 
Unge Exporters, Topeka, Kansas. 
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MICHIGAN FEED DEALERS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


East Lansine, _Micu.—The annual 
meeting of the Michigan Feed Manufac- 
turers and Dealers Association will be 
held at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, on Oct. 
12. and at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, on Oct. 18. An_ interesting 
program is being planned, and will be 
announced later. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: Fred N. Rowe, president; 
Ward Bronson and Lewis H. Moon, vice 
presidents, and John A. Krusoe, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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Sorghums Restraint 
for Alcohol Lifted; 
Prices Strengthen 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has lifted all restrictions 
against use of grain sorghums in the 
manufacture of alcohol, except that dis- 
tillers must continue to use 10% of rye. 
The order does not mean that distillers 
are compelled to use grain sorghums, 
put they are permitted to use up to 
90% of these grains in their operations 
if they so desire. This applies to dis- 
tillers everywhere. 

Some round lot sales of Kafir and 
milo have been made to distillers for 
October delivery and the above news 
started a scramble among buyers in 
Texas and elsewhere when it became 
known. Shortage of cars for loading to 
fill previous contracts intensified buy- 
ing efforts and served to boost interior 
prices about 10c cwt. Kansas City prices 
of grain sorghums advanced 13 to 1l5c 
ewt in the spot market and the newly 
opened futures market gained the daily 
limit of 9c. 

Forward offers were sharply curtailed, 
in direct contrast with a few days pre- 
viously when buyers were being del- 
uged with offers at rapidly declining 
prices. Government help in facilitating 
the movement of the bumper west Texas 
grain sorghums crop is being sought by 
Representative Mahon, who declares 
that lack of storage space and freight 
cars is causing tremendous daily financial 
loss to Texas growers. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$500,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

La Granpe, Ore.—The elevator and 
warehouse of the Union County Grain 
Growers Association, Elgin, was severely 
damaged by fire on Sept. 14, according 
to an announcement by Henry Weather- 
spoon, director of the association. The 
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loss is estimated at more than $500,000. 
Figures of the amounts of wheat and 
peas in storage in the warehouse which 
was filled to capacity, are not yet avail- 
able. Water was poured on the grain 
in storage in order to salvage as much 
as possible, and it is believed it will be 
usable as feed. 
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FLOUR MILL SUSPENDS 
The Stanford (Mont.) Milling Co., 150- 
sack capacity, has discontinued opera- 
tions. 
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British Mills Suffer 
From Robombs, 
Long Range Shells 


Lonvon, Enc.—The people of London 
are at last beginning to feel that their 
ordeal by bombing is over, their last ex- 
perience of the flying bombs being the 
strangest, most unnerving and destruc- 
tive of all. 

Among the misfortunes of the 1940-41 
blitz was the destruction of some of 
London’s large flour mills, while the 
wharves and warehouses where imported 
flour was landed and stored did not 
escape. In what is hoped was the last 
phase of enemy attacks on London, 
the mills, wharves and warehouses were 
again involved. Among the latter one 
of the most freely used flour wharves 
was damaged by blast from a flying 
bomb, and while the damage to the flour 
from that cause was light, unfortunately 
the adjoining building caught fire and 
water damage to the flour resulted. 

A flour mill was destroyed not by a 
flying bomb but by cross-channel shell- 
ing, the mill being located between the 
coast and London. It was hit by a 
shell and destroyed by the resultant 
fire. This mill had been in the front 
line for all these five years of war and 
had escaped with only slight damage 
from aircraft and cross-channel shell- 
ing attacks throughout that long period. 
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Surplus Soybean Processing 
Capacity Expected Next Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Soybean process- 
ing plants in the north central states 
and Kentucky will be equipped to han- 
dle a moderately larger quantity of soy- 
beans in 1944-45 than is indicated to be 
available from the new crop, says the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a survey of processing 
facilities. An increase in capacity has 
come as a response to a rapid expansion 
since 1941 in soybean production. The 
1941 soybean crop in the north central 
states and Kentucky, harvested just be- 
fore the United States entered the war, 
totaled 99,000,000 bus. The following 
year this production rose to 171,000,000 
bus, and in 1943 to 184,000,000 bus. Pre- 
liminary forecasts indicate, however, that 
the 1944 soybean crop in the seven lead- 
ing states of the north central area will 
be about 9% less than last year. 

In 1942, steel and other metals were 
so urgently needed for purposes direct- 
ly connected with the war effort that 
little could be spared for manufacture of 
New soybean processing equipment. A 
slight increase in the capacity of exist- 
ing equipment was achieved in 1942 
through minor improvements requiring 


little or no new metal. But capacity in 
the north central states and Kentucky in 
1942-43 still fell short of the quantity 
of soybeans available for crushing. The 
surplus of soybeans was shipped partly 
to Atlantic and Pacific coast mills that 
normally handle copra or flaxseed, but 
mostly to cottonseed mills in the south- 
ern states, which have a large unused ca- 
pacity each year. Movement of soybeans 
to southern states is uneconomic in most 
cases, however, because a part of. the oil 
produced must be shipped back north. 
Excess freight and handling charges in- 
curred in connection with the unusual 
movement of soybeans in 1942-43 and in 
the following season were largely ab- 
sorbed by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the report states. 

With a better supply situation in 
metals in 1943, some new processing 
equipment was authorized, but capacity 
in 1943-44 in the north central. states 
and Kentucky was still under the supply 
of soybeans for crushing. A further im- 
provement in steel supplies in 1944 made 
it possible to authorize new soybean 
processing installations. This increased 
capacity, in conjunction with a reduced 


crop, will result in a surplus crushing 
capacity in 1944-45 in the north central 
states and Kentucky. 

In the years immediately before the 
war, there was a proneunced trend in 
the soybean processing industry toward 
use of the solvent process. Around 
22% of total soybean processing ca- 
pacity in 1941 was provided by solvent 
process mills. The trend toward solvent 
‘ equipment has been continued in the war 
years. The annual capacity of solvent 
process equipment authorized in 1943 and 
the first half of 1944 was about 41% 
of the capacity of all equipment author- 
ized. 

With solvent extraction, the yield of oil 
is around 11 lbs per bu of soybeans 
processed, compared with about 9 lbs 
from screw presses, the most widely 
used type of soybean processing equip- 
ment. As oil usually is priced five or 
six times as high per Ib as meal (bulk 
f.o.b. mills), the sales value of the oil 
and meal produced from a bushel of soy- 
beans is 9 to 10% greater when solvent 
extraction is used than when screw 
presses are employed. At present prices 
of oil and meal, the advantage of the 
solvent process would be about 19c bu 
of soybeans processed; at average prices 
in 1987-41, this advantage would amount 
to about llc, according to the bureau. 

A considerable decentralization of the 
soybean processing industry has occurred 
during the war. Before the war, soybean 
mills were located chiefly in a few mid- 
western cities, with the greatest concen- 
tration of capacity in Decatur, Ill. Since 
1942, however, a large number of small 
local plants have been installed or will 
be installed. These include plants with 
1 or 2 expellers each and a combined 
capacity estimated at about 20,000,000 
bus annually, equivalent to about 34% 
of the total capacity of all equipment 
installed or authorized during the war. 
Most of these small new plants have 
been installed in connection with local 
feed mills or country elevators. 
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NAMED CHIEF SOYBEAN CHEMIST 

Minneapouis, Minn.—George H. Kyser 
has been appointed chief chemist at Gen- 
eral Mills’ soybean processing plant at 
Belmond, Iowa, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry A. Bullis. Mr. 
Kyser will be responsible for chemical 
control of raw materials and _ finished 
products for General Mills’ vegetable oil 
and protein division at the Belmond, 
Towa, plant, which is now nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to start process- 
ing soybeans in October. 
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SORGHUMS HARVEST BRINGS 
THREAT OF CAR SHORTAGE 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Another car 
shortage is in its infancy in southwest- 
ern Kansas where first of the new crop 
of milo is being harvested. Within a 
fortnight cutting will be general and 
railroads hold no hope of being able to 
meet the demand for cars. 

Virtually as many as were needed for 
wheat will be required, with the bulk of 
32,000,000 bus crop raised in that section. 

The labor shortage is another sore 
problem for growers, but by exchanging 
efforts with neighbors farmers gener- 
ally expect to get the crop in. Greater 
latitude in time for milo harvest will 

*help to get around the labor problem. 
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EXPECT NO RELIEF 
IN BAG SITUATION 


WPB Says Germany’s Defeat Will Not 
Bring Easing of Controls 
in Textile Use 


D. C.—Consumer re- 
quirements of textile bags are expected 
to remain exceptionally high after Ger- 
many’s defeat and representatives of 
the War Production Board -state that 
it is unlikely that any textile controls 
would be lifted for some time. 


WASHINGTON, 


The textile bag supply situation was 
discussed at length at two recent meet- 
ings of the New Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers and Second-hand Bag Dealers 
Industry Advisory Committee. As a 
result of a short jute crop in India, the 
burlap supply situation appears to be 
growing more serious and the heavy 
domestic and military demands for cot- 
ton bags have forced bag manufactur- 
ers to draw heavily on their working 
inventory of cotton cloth, WPB officials 
said. 

Committee members and government 
representatives expressed belief that the 
fourth quarter supply of textile bags 
would be adequate to meet all demands, 
but some concern was expressed for the 
first quarter of 1945. 

Further measures must be taken to 
increase bagging output and obtain the 
greatest use from the existing second- 
hand bag supply, WPB officials and 
members of the committee agreed. 

Representatives of the new textile bag 
industry recommended that further in- 
vestigation be made by “up grading” 
the practice of giving gray goods un- 
necessary finish, thereby making some 
bagging constructions available for 
other purposes. Committee members 
said they believed that substantial, al- 
though not enormous, yardage was be- 
ing diverted from bags in this way. 

Representatives of the second-hand 
bag industry recommended that .meas- 
ures be taken by the Office of Price 
Administration at WPB request to in- 
crease the use of second-hand bags 
through price adjustments. Committee 
members said that many classifications 
of animal feed, such as fish meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, tankage and meat scraps, 
heretofore largely shipped in used tex- 
tile bags, are now being moved in new 
bags. A recent check of used bag in- 
ventories, WPB officials said, showed 
them to be relatively high. 
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CLEVELAND CLAM BAKE 
CLEVELAND, Ounto.—The members of 
the Cleveland Flour Club held their an- 
nual clam bake Sept 20, at Schluter’s 
Tavern in Dover Center. It was very 
well attended. 
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COURT ORDERS SEIZED FLOUR 
CONVERTED TO ANIMAL FEED 
Mitwavker, Wis.—One hundred and 

twenty-seven bags of flour seized by the 
United States marshai from the Ph. 
Orth Co., local bakery supply house, as 
violating pure food regulations, was or- 
dered returned to the company by Fed- 
eral Judge F. Ryan Duffy for conver- 
sion into animal feed by addition of 
bone meal, There will be early hearings 
on other recent local seizures. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour millers are strictly 
standing by now with no flour being offered 
and no possibility of sales being made un- 
til the subsidy is increased substantially 
or flour ceilings raised. Millers were al- 
ready out of the bakery flour business late 
last week when cash wheat kept creeping 
higher and finally sold at about $1.57 for 
an average mill mix. With the market 
now 6c to 8c higher than that, there is no 
chance to sell any flour. Most millers 
think there will be no chance of a new 
subsidy “before Oct. 1, although the terms 
of this subsidy allow a new one to be an- 
nounced any day. In the meantime, mill- 
ers and grain men expect wheat to remain 
at the virtually pegged price, which is 
both the ceiling and the floor. Flour busi- 
ness has been very dull for the last month 
and may not enliven much even with a 
higher subsidy, unless something is done to 
make bakers feel there might be a change 
in flour and bread ceilings. Southwestern 
mills sold about 28% of capacity last week, 
compared with 17% the previous week and 
46% a year ago. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 4 slow and 11 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales last week ranged 
from 6 to 108%, and averaged 30%, com- 
pared to 35% the previous week. Bakers 
took only 35% and the family buyers 65%. 
Operations ranged from 50 to 91% and 
averaged 77% Prices closed unchanged 
to 10c higher. Quotations, sacks, del. Okla- 
homa rate point Sept. 23: hard wheat 
short patent flour $3.90@4.40; soft wheat 
short patent $3.90@4.40, standard patent 
$3.80@4.20, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, 
bakers standard $3.25 @3.35. 

Omaha: Flour sales appear to be hand- 
to-mouth, good one day and very slow the 


next. Mills are operating at a satisfactory 
rate, as shipping directions are satisfac- 
tory. Bakers were fair buyers on a couple 


of days last week, but not far ahead. The 
thought still prevaiis that there might be 
some very decided changes in prices when 
the European war is out of the way. The 
bakery business continues very satisfac- 
tory and promises to remain that way for 
some time. 

Omaha cash wheat has worked out of 
the buying zone of the CCC buying pro- 
gram and with the situation so serious on 
grain boxcars, it may be some time before 
any burdensome movement of wheat will 
be experienced in terminal markets. Quo- 
tations Sept. 23: family short patents $3.50@ 
3.70, standard patents $3.35@3.45, bakery 
short patents $3.15@3.35, high protein clears 


$2.60@2.80, fancy first clears $2.20@2.45, 
low grade clears $2.10@2.15. 
Wichita: Sales last week ranged from 


10 to 25%, and directions from 65 to 100%. 
Quotations are somewhat higher. 

Hutchinson; Flour buyers still want to 
buy on the basis of December futures and 
little new business is passing. Shipping 
directions are free and the backlog is be- 
ing reduced to the stage where buying 
must come soon. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
indifferent. Shipping directions are good, 
but the shortage of box cars for flour 
loading is retarding shipments. 

Texas: Volume of flour business con- 
tinued moderate during the third week of 
September, with sales amounting to prob- 
ably 25% of capacity, practically all fam- 
ily flour. The advance in wheat has forced 
an advance in family flour prices, but mills 
are not anxious for business, even at the 
advance, and there is no incentive to sell 
bakers flour with wheat costs what they 
are. Nothing is doing on export business 
to Mexico or anywhere else. Operations 
remain at 75% or 80% of capacity as 
shipping directions continue good. Prices 
on family flour are 10c sack up, but bak- 
ers flour was already on the ceiling. Clears 


are quiet, though prices are nominally down 
10c. Quotations Sept. 23: family flour, ex- 
tra high patent $3.95@4.20, high patent 
$3.70@3.95, standard bakers, under .44% 
ash not enriched, ceiling $3.52, clears, not 
enriched $2.75@2.95 del. TCP or domestic 
gulf rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Army flour business con- 
tinued to form the backbone of the flour 
trade last week. Spring. wheat mills sold 
127% of capacity compared with 50% a 
week earlier and 65% a year ago. The 
major part of the total was compesed of 
sales to the army, most of the flour ap- 
parently being destined for relief needs 
in occupied areas. 

In addition, there was a substantial vol- 
ume of family flour sold in anticipation 
of a price advance of 10c which took ef- 
fect during the week. Some mills made 
heavy bookings of family flour, including 
sales to the chain store trade. Bakery 
interest continued apathetic and volume of 
sales was at a low level. 

There was not much change in the clears 
situation. While there is some accumula- 
tion, particularly of low protein kinds, the 
market was fairly steady last week and 
since then there has been no basis for 
judgment. High protein clears are firm. 
Shipping directions generally are good, and 
mills are running steadily to keep up with 
orders. Movement from Minneapolis in- 
creased last week compared with the pre- 
vious one and a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 25: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, rey a clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3. 30@3.5 

Interior eat A spotty inquiry was 
shown last week, with the market tone 
firm. Some buyers continue to drift along, 
dissatisfied with the price position, wait- 
ing for lower prices. Nevertheless, mill 
bookings’ indicate a slight improvement. 
Sales made are partly for deferred ship- 
ments and partly for replacement of low 
stocks. Feed continues in good demand 
and sells as fast as produced. More could 
be sold if it was available. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chieago: The best that can be said about 
the tovai flour market is that it is show- 
ing a slight improvement. Business con- 
tinues of moderate proportions and sales 
are chiefly in one, two and three carlots. 
Inquiries are a little more numerous, but 
many buyers continue to hold off. Ship- 
ping directions are quite free. Family 
flour prices advanced 10c last week and a 
fair amount of business is reported. De- 
liveries are fair. Quotations Sept. 23: 
spring top patent $3.40@3.57, standard pat- 
ent $3.30@3.47, first clear $3.00@3.30, second 
clear $2, family flour $4.51; hard winter 
short patent $3.39@3.57, 95% patent $3.32 
@3.47, first clear $2. 60@3.15; soft winter 
short patent $3.50@4.31, standard patent 

$3.30@4.31, first clear $2. 90@3.41. 


St. Louis: With subsidies and other de- 
pressing factors existing, there is very little 
change in the flour situation. Mills re- 
port new business exceedingly dull. No 
large parcels were booked last week and 
nothing was sold to the army. However, 
one fair sized order to a baker was made. 
Usual carlot orders were light. Mixed 
car orders were fair, but mills were hav- 
ing difficulty taking care of them, due 
to the lack of millfeed. High protein 
clears were in fair demand. Jobbing busi- 
ness is light, with practically no buying. 
Specifications are a little better. Quotations 
Sept. 23: soft wheat bakers patent $3.41@ 
3.61, straight $3.40@3.55, first clear $3.05@ 
3.25; hard wheat bakers patent $3.71, fam- 
ily short patent $3.61@3.71, straight and 


95% $3.36@3.46, first clear $3.05@3.26; 
spring wheat bakers patent $3.56@3.75, 
straight $3.46@3.66. 

Toledo: Apparently there is not much 
in the flour market. However, there is 


some evidence that business is getting bet- 
ter gradually, and has been helped by re- 





cent sales to the government by some 
mills. . 

Cleyeland; Family flour business con- 
tinues very good, Demand is much great- 
er than expected for this time of the year. 
It appears how that there will be more 
home baking than experienced in the past 
three years. Most of the baking trade 
has purchased supplies for the next 99 
days. Those that have not are waiting for 
the cessation of the war in Europe, think- 
ing that there will be a break in the mar- 
ket, which will enable them to buy at 
lower. prices. Withdrawals on contracts 
have been very good and there have been 
a few scattered new contracts in this ter- 
ritory, but nothing of any great volume. 
Quotations Sept. 23: spring first patent 
$3.50@3.60, standard patent $3.40@3.50, first 
clear $3.20@3.30; hard winter short patent 
$3.55@3.65, 95% patent $3.45@3.55, first 
clear $3@3.20; soft winter short patent 
$4. wes: + straight $3.30@3.45, first clear 
$2.90@3. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The policy of most flour buyers 
appears to be directed toward keeping 
themselves booked ahead for 60 to 90 days 
and the few commitments being made are 
in line with that policy. The result is 
that the market is spotty, with some fair- 
ly large purchases but the majority of 
the fill-in variety. Directions are good. 
Spring clears are firm. Foreign trade is 
routine, exclusive of lend-lease. Produc- 
tion was stepped up last week, which re- 
sulted in some relief to feed buyers, but 
all offerings were quickly snatched up. 

Quotations Sept. 28: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.35; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter 
short patent $3.70, first clear $3. 


New York: Flour business is without fea- 
ture and sales are practically at a stand- 
still. The Jewish holidays last week added 
to the general lassitude of buyers, and, 
with mills not pressing for business, there 
is nothing to induce anything more than 
an occasional routine purchase for fill-in 
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needs. Prices show no change from recent 
-weeks and the chief interest in the mar. 
ket is speculation over possible subsidy 
changes. Buyers and some mill representa. 
tives anticipate a higher figure, but with 
no definite knowledge until the close of 
the month, all are marking time. Spring 
wheat clears continue firm and southwestern 
standard patents are slightly higher than 
comparative spring wheat grades. Cake 
flour sales are routine. 

Quotations Sept. 23: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.55@3.75, clears 
$3.35@3.50; southwestern short patents $3.79 
@3.85, standard patents $3.59@3.75, clears 
$3@3.20; soft winter straights, Penn. $3.35 
@3.40, Pacific $3.63@3.67. 

Boston: Flour buyers showed no interest 
in new commitments last week and volume 
was the lowest in weeks. One 6,000-sack 
lot of spring patent was reported, but oth- 
erwise sales were of routine nature in smal] 
lots. The trade is cautious in view of 
adequate supplies and the uncertain trend 
of the market. Mill agents are not anx- 
ious to overcome this attitude, realiz- 
ing the unsatisfactory effect of heavy book- 
ings if cessation of the European war should 
cause a slump in the market. The baking 
trade is loud in its protest against switch- 
ing subsidies to them and is applauding 
the statement of Ralph Ward to Vinson. 
Shipping directions are holding up well 
and are receiving the major attention of 
mill agents. An advance of 10c sack in 
family flour, plus the 25c advertising al- 
lowance on national brands, provides some 
stimulus to this branch of the trade, but 
commitments are not heavy. Quotations 
Sept. 23: spring high gluten $3.95@4, short 
patent $3.87@3.93, standard patent $3.77@ 
3.83, first clears $3.47@38.52; southwestern 
short patent $3.83@3.88, standard patent 
$3.73@3.78; Texas short patent $3.77@3.83, 
standard patent $3.67@3.73; soft winter 
patent $3.82@3.95, straights $3.57@3.67, and 
clears $3.37@3.47. 

Philadelphia: There was not much new 
in the flour situation last week. The un- 
dertone of the market was firm and showed 
some -diSposition to tighten, influenced by 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec May Dec, May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 19 148% 145% 155% 151% 149% 143% 145 aw 152 Bs ot 
Sept. 20 148% 144% 154% 150% 149% 143% 145 152% 
Sept. 21 149% 145% 155% 151 1495 143% 146 152 
Sept. 22 149% 145% 155% 151% 149% 144% 147 152 
Sept. 23 150% 147% 1565 153% 151 146% oie 152 vs 
Sept. 25 155% 152% 161% 158% 156 151% ‘ 157 154 
c —CORN: " “7 OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec, May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 19 ... 103 109% 106% 104% 102 59 5% 58% 59 be ee 
Sept. 20 ... 103% 109% 106% 104% 102 568% 57% 58% 
Sept. 21 103% 109% 106% 105 102% 58 56% 57% 
Sept. 22 104% 110% 106% 105% 102% 58% 56% 57 
Sept. 23 105 111% 108 106% 103% 59% 57% 58% 
Sept. 25 109% 115% 113 111 108 64% 62% 63% 
—_ RYE _ FLAXSEED. BARLEY 
Chicag Mi poli Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Sept. Dec. Dec. May 
Sept. 19 97% 97% 95% 94% 309% 308 310 “eres 91% eee 
Sept. 20 96% 97 95% 94% 309% 308 310 awéia 91 88 
Sept. 21 97% 97 94% 94 310 310 310 stat 91 88 
Sept. 22 97% 97% 95 94% 310 310 310 91 88 
Sept. 23 100% 100 96% 96% 310 310 310 Cave 92 89 
Sept. 25 105% 105 101% 101% 310 310 310 97 94 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 


These prices are ceiling prices. 


packed in 100-lb sacks, 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


f.o.b. at indicated points. 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran .........+.. $39.80 @ 40.30 ey eK Sees Qeces. Goes Deve’ - - @41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39. “st Sgt 30 é seis meroe 37.00 38.97@39.47 . Pee 
Soft winter bran ....... -_ i ees, Sere ee 
Standard middlings* 391869 40.80 | @37. i ee ‘@. 38.97@ 39.47 «-@41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.80@40.30 -@37.75 36. -60@ 37. 00 38.97@39.47 -@ 41.55 
eRe A ERS 39.80@ 40.30 080.16. ie Ginx - @39.47 . @ 41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia ‘eaten Cleveland Nashville 
BOEING DIEM cos ea ce $44.64@45.14 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 -@45.34 Se. Nee o+--@42.99 ....@...- 
Soft winter bran ....... oe ee Owake A, Pee o.0's Fa Aes oe @. oes conih ghia 
Standard middlings* . 44,64@45.14 -@ 45.34 - +++ @46.17 «++. @42.99 
Flour middlingst ....... 44.64@45.14 «@45.34 «+++ @46.17 - eee @42.99 43. 30@ 44 "30 
BUOG:  OR ae cE ss tccws 44.64@45.14 oe» @45.34 «++ +@46.17 -@42.99 -@ 
Spring bran Shorts Midalings 
TOPONtO” oo sscccrs $....@29.00 --@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ...... - @28.00 - @29.00 


*Brown shorts, ftGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 











= A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 





Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.30@ 3.47 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.30 
Hard winter short patent 3.39@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.60@ 3.15 
Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.30@ 4.31 
Soft winter (Pacific coast) cove os 
Soft winter first clear........ 2.90@ 3.41 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.60@ 2.76 
Rye flour, dark 2.29@ 2.43 
Semolina, No, 1 ...s-eeeeee’ + cvco@ 3.76 


attle 8. Francisco 

Family patent, 50’s. $.. mr 4.12 $....@.... 
Soft winter straight Past a és OD 0.08.2 
Pastry, 100’s +++ @ 2.96 1056 bes 
*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


tons. 


packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations 


tNashv’lle prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis 


prompt delivery. 
Cleveland 


of carload lots, 
phia a gege 


Minneapolis Kansas aw St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadel tNashville 
$....@ 3.44 $....@. $3.56@ 3.75 --@ 3.80 $.. 3.95 oo Deca. $3.75@ 3.80 $3.87@ 3.93 $3.50@ 3.60 §....@.... 
«++-@ 3.34 eee. cP Td 3.46@ 8.66 --@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.75 pens, © 3.65@ 3.70 38.77@ 3.83 3.40@ 3.50 we: a 
3.00@ 3.10 4 aos v bo Ae a es --@ 3.36 3.35@ 3.50 & eras os 3.30@ 3.50 3.47@ 3.52 3.20@ 3.30 oose@.. 
apepwies k ++++@ 3.30 coce@ 3,71 --@ 3.80 8.70@ 3.85 rity. See 3.60@ 3.70 3.83@ 3.88 3.55@ 3.65 +++ @.. 
Sumy ose -@ 3.25 3.36@ 3.46 --@ 3.70 3.59@ 3.75 Vea ee 3.55@ 3.65 3.73@ 3.78 3.45@ 3.55 a 
ji ines 2.45@ 2.60 3.05@ 3.25 ~-@ 3.26 3.00@ 3.20 ans Ge ree ico a i eae 3.00@ 3.20 ee: eee 
he ene es cs 341@ 3:61 --@ 3.70 Te APE wrt, ae uae ceky 8.82@ 3.95 4.10@ 4.25 oeee@ 4.78 
te ae Mpa 3.40@ 3.55 ae A *3.36@ 3.40 .*....@.... *3.25@ 3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.30@ 3.45 ceee@ woes 
wy Foe ses PPE, SU wives 8.63@ 3.67 eek 6 et, FNS Wor Pare’ ees, Pee ‘cae cu 
ey See eres 3.05@ 3.25 --@ 3.00 reat rere Sor, eee Pee eee 3.37@ 3.47 2.90@ 3.10 4.50@ 4.65 
2.65@ 2.75 et fe seee@ 3.15 ++@ 2.95 2.75@ 2.90 @ 2.75@ 2.90 ....@.... 2.70@ 2.90 woes @ .os 
eae 2.35 3 «-@ 2.65 +-@ 2.45 cS ROR Oe wt Zaee eset reed Pry oN Liee 2.60@ 2.80 -.@..: 

-@ 3.62 Biri «2+-@ 3.99 oe es@ 3.98 See err haw coun @ 408. 2.6 6B ace. vas @ayvis coee@.. 
Standara piheiiss Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ene 
err Pe. SE Spring top patent]...$....@6.05 -@ 5.30 Spring exporta§ ............ $9.42 
Montana, 100’s -@ 3.57 -@... Spring second patent] ....@4.40 -@ 4.30 Ontario 90% patentst 5.60 
Spring first clearf... “4 | > Bere Pes 2 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb cot- 
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the strength displayed in cash wheat. De- 
mand was more or less spotty. Small bak- 
ers here and there were taking moderate 
quantities up to about 120 days, but there 
was no indication of any decided revival 
in business and large operators were inac- 
tive. A good many bakers have been 
holding back in anticipation of an early 
end to hostilities in Europe and the possi- 
pility of price declines developing. Millers, 
however, point to the firmness in cash 
wheat prices and government buying, to- 
gether with impounding of wheat for loans, 
and feel this will tend to minimize the im- 
pact of peace upon the cash market. - Quo- 
tations Sept. 23: spring wheat short patent 
$3.75@3.80, standard patent $3.65@3.70, first 
spring clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short 
patent $3.60@3.70, 95%  $3.55@3.65; soft 
winter straight, nearby $3.25@3.35. 
Pittsburgh: Flour prices have stiffened. 
Bakers show no interest in buying, but 
family flour sales, especially in rural areas 
of the Tri-State territory, are showing an 
increase. Kansas flour interest is increas- 
ing. Bakers are ordering out flour sup- 
plies, endeavoring to balance accounts be- 
fore placing any new orders. Uncer- 
tainty over developments in flour prices 
should the European war terminate is caus- 
ing bakers to remain out of flour market. 
Quotations, sacks, Pittsburgh rate points, 
Sept. 23: hard winter bakers short patent 
$3.72@3.80, straight $3.62@3.70, high gluten 
$3.89@3.90, first clear $3.17@3.25; spring 
pakers short patent $3.75@3.80, standard 
§3.65@3.70, high gluten straight $3.90, first 
clear $3.43@3.50;~ family flour, nationally 
advertised brands $4.45@4.80, other brands 
$4.05@4.80; soft winter bakers cake flour 
$4.52@4.60, intermediate $3.84@3.92, straight 
$3.61@3.69, Pacific coast $3.67@3.73. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Flour business was only 
fair last week. The best demand has been 
in Southwestern hard wheat flours. Small 
amounts of midwestern and Pacific coast 
types were sold for future delivery as far 


ahead as 120 days. Shipping directions 
are holding up well and bread produc- 
tion has noticeably increased _ recently. 


Cake, cracker and macaroni productioa is 
also somewhat better. 

Quotations Sept. 23: spring family par- 
ent $3.64, first patent $3.44, stand- 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 
winter family patent $3.75, bakers. short 
patent $3.45@3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10; 
soft wheat short patent $4.25@4.45, straight 
$3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 


Nashville: New sales are still limited to 
an occasional lot, ranging from one to four 
ears, principally short patents, both soft 
and hard, for nearby shipment, with vir- 
tually no forward bookings. Mills report 
shipping directions very good; in fact, some 
indicate that the labor shortage is making 
it impossible for them to operate as freely 
as their specifications would permit. Mill 
prices are following cash wheat and. are 
5 to 10c higher. Nashville blenders’ out- 
bound shipments varied from slow to fairly 
good; however, the majority of blenders 
indicate some improvement is being shown. 
Local bakers report only a few scattered 
new purchases, mostly grades on which 
their supplies had run short. All bakery 
goods have sold exceptionally well, due to 
hot weather and the fact that housewives 
are busy with war work and haven't much 
time at home to bake. Suburban bakeries 
are “selling out’’ before the day is over. 
Quotations Sept. 23 to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesale grocers: soft wheat bakers 
and pastry $3.70, high patent $4.78, extra 
protein content $4.85, short patent family 
$5.05@5.15, standard patent $4.95@5.05, 
straight $4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market is quiet. New 
domestic business is very limited. Some 
government business for shipment to Hawaii 
was booked last week end. Mill opera- 
tions continue good, but the immediate 
outlook is none too favorable as_ lend- 
lease business is about cleaned up, leaving 
only army and navy business, together with 
local and California markets, open. In the 
meantime, some price cutting is reported. 
Quotations Sept. 23, f.o.b. Seattle or Ta- 
coma: family patent enriched, 50’s $4.12; 
bakery pastry, 100’s $2.96; bluestem, 100's 
$3.18; Montana hard winter, 100’s $3.57, 


Portland: New flour bookings continue 
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very slow in the Pacific Northwest, but 
the excellent backlog of orders is keep- 
ing the mills busy. All of them are grind- 
ing at a high level, ‘with some’ domestic 
trade, some army-navy and some _ govern- 
ment bookings. A few of the interior mills 
have done an excellent business off and on 
with the Middle West with their regular 
trade. Mills complain continually of the low 
prices offered, but there seem to be some 
mills which are always willing to take 
on low priced bookings. Local trade is 
very quiet, but mills have booked most 
of the buyers pretty well ahead. Quota- 
tions Sept. 23, cottons: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.63, bluestem ‘topping $3.47, 
cake $3.85, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.40, whole wheat 100% 
$3.48, graham $3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The spring wheat flour 
market is quiet, although: mills are run- 
ning to capacity on orders taken previ- 
ously. The British Ministry of Food has 
not placed any business for December- 
January as yet, but milling capacity is 
fully booked until the end of November. 
The West Indies are filled up with flour, 
but some new business has been done re- 
cently with Newfoundland., Domestic prices 
are at ceiling levels and Ahe export price 
is stabilized. Quotations Sept. 23: domestic, 
top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour $9.42 per 280 
lbs, ‘f.a.s., winter ports, October-November, 
seaboard. 4 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Do- 
mestic requirements have been fully cov- 
ered for the present and there are no ex- 
port orders. Mills are loaded with wheat, 
which they had bought in anticipation of 
export business that has not materialized. 
The equalization fee of 95c bbl on winter 
wheat flour for export makes the price 
too- high for buyers. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Quotations Sept. 23: $5.60 bbl, in second 
hand cottons, Montreal freights; for export 
$6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of 95c bbl. 

Winter wheat is meeting with no de- 
mand. All available storage space is filled 
with this grain and farmers are unable 
to make further deliveries until it is 
moved out. A floor on winter wheat, which 
is 1c bu under the ceiling, keeps the price 
from declining. Quotations, ceiling: $1.26 
bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No export business was con- 
firmed in Canadian flour last week, but 
domestic demand was good. All mills are 
operating to capacity on orders booked 
up into December. Supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations Sept. 23: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
cottons, $5.30, second patents $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There is no change in the 
flour picture in this territory. Export busi- 
ness is still awaiting release of shipping 
space on freighters and the ability of 
western mills to handle orders over and 
above government contracts and domestic 
demand. 

Hard wheat flour supplies are coming in 
fairly good, with stocks here ample for cur- 
rent needs. Bakers’ demand is still a fea- 
ture of the trade, with store sales hold- 
ing on the light side. Prices are firm 
at ceiling levels. Quotations Sept. 23, cot- 
ton sacks: first patents $5.40, bakers pat- 
ents $5, Vitamin B $4.90. 

Supplies of soft wheat flour from On- 
tario mills are rolling westward in. in- 
creasing volume, with demand good and 
the price firm at $7.50 to the trade. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Reports of very low prices 
continue to come in from eastern markets, 
and local millers claim they are handi- 
capped. Chicago stocks of rye are heavy 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Sept. 16, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 





r—Wheat—, c—Corn——" c—Oats— o— Rye— -~-Barley— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Wel MPS 2 h.e Soi vad o0 8 5,821 1,549 184 27 44 23 86 88 18 10 
Ee eee Peer oe 12,021 4,270 143 278 3,208 1,624 1,997 3,594 445 1,546 
3 206 se ws om ws es os o* os 

9,837 3,706 2,686 2,255 1,781 10,240 9,085 1,284 957 

. 31,946 is -.. 2,348 1,356 290 2,031 3,312 2,858 

’ 10,921 117 166 369 166 40 53 177 81 

RIVONIA Giecae se cece 5,306 6,212 os ee oe os ve ee o v% 
Hutchinson ........... 11,948 10,084 ee ee oe as ee 2. o* ee 
Indiamapolis ......%... 2,214 1,950 553 431 94 406 67 124 “3 31 
Bangge. City) :....... 6%. 35,763 32,703 494 1,640 111 858 194 1,031 1,682 1,071 
Milwaukee ........0.6- 2,211 1,582 44 25 10 14 oe 62 3,207 2,271 
Minneapolis .......... 15,266 29,477 177 111 2,065 2,369 2,033 5,270 7,877 4,958 
New Orleans ......... 1,235 1,555 499 18 68 18 es 2 86 117 
New York .../2....°.. 832 196 67 2 15 1 1 1 re 
SM ais 5.5 ae oad ces 12,499 14,333 1,820 1,707 1.706 2,603 136 ee 958 802 
i Tee eae 116 421 65 259 3 57 es 455 147 258 
Philadelphia .........- 2,095 1,240 10 19 11 8 1 és #6 2 
aera f 7,002 7,371 852 1,242 225 948 55 84 248 429 
Mout s Clty oo es 809 969 77 184 322 358 4 63 168 303 
Me. COUPON 56 es seein 4,967 5,758 211 367 1,125 493 11 120 111 83 
BC Rea ena ce sp 535 7,918 7,160 2 es 72 ee 7 180 40 
REE ee ee oe 46 ss Pi ee 24 
a ees re ee oe 855 a ‘ os «3 











9,229 13,966 13,115 15,155 22,068 19,901 15,841 


and, it is understood, milling grades can 
be picked up there more cheaply than at 
Minneapolis. Inquiry for flour is light, 
with few sales, and those limited to car- 
lots. Quotations are unchanged: pure 
white rye flour $2.65@2.75 sack, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, pure medium $2.55 
@2.65, pure dark $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 6c sack last 
week. Sales and shipping instructions were 
good. Pure white flour $3.15, medium $3.05, 
dark $2.65, rye meal $2.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 


Pittsburgh: Prices on rye flour were 
higher last week. Few sales were made. 
Shipping directions were good. Fancy 
white $2.95@3.02, medium $2.85@2,92. 


Cleveland: Activity in rye flour is light. 
Most of the trade has covered needs for 
the next 90 days. 
@2.90, dark $2.60@2.80. 

Philadelphia: There was not much snap 
to the demand for rye flour last week, 
although the undertone was slightly 
steadier. Offerings, while moderate, were 
ample for requirements. White patent 
$2.75 @ 2.90. 

Buffalo: Demand is light; the trend is 
steady and the supply is ample. Quotations, 
cottons: white $2.95, medium $2.85, dark 
$2.45 

New York: Following the recent fair 
rye flour sales, current business is spotted 
and in limited volume. Pure white patents 
$2.75 @ 2.90. 


Chicago: A fair amount of business in 
rye flour was done last week. Buying was 
not general, but sales were a little more 
numerous than in previous weeks. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. White patent rye 
$2.60@2.76, medium $2.50@2.66, dark $2.29 

43, 


35 











WANT ADS 

















Rye flour, white $2.70, 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ina, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 


Hubbard: 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


; oe v v 





HELP WANTED 
viitbitianaeiledicaiagl 








PORE NE AON PA ETT v 

MAN WITH SOME KNOWLEDGE OF 
grain, millwright, flour blending mill. 
Address 6949, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2;- Minn. 





MILLWRIGHT, 
flour mill experience, 
phia. References required. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST FOR FAIRLY LARGE 
Canadian spring wheat mill; well equipped 
laboratory; one prepared to, and capable 
of following certain research experiments. 
Address 6950, The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto, Canada. 


PREFERABLY WIT H 
location Philadel- 
Address 6953, 
Minneapolis 2, 








MILLWRIGHT OR COMBINATION MILL- 
wright-miller. Sober, industrious, capable 
of handling all maintenance for 1,200- 
sack flour mill located in Texas’ finest 
residential college town. Address 6932, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





OFFICE MANAGER WITH FOREIGN EX- 
perience sales and_ shipping. Location 
Philadelphia. References required, in- 
vestment optional. Small well established 
Gentile firm. State previous experience. 
Address 6954, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED — SIFTERS: WOLF GYRATOR, 
old or new style; Richmond Gyro Whip; 
Schultz O’Neill Limited Pulverizer, pref- 
erably large size. Address 6919, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y.: 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — DIESEL POWER FLOUR 
mill at Battle Lake, Minn. Best sprinx 
wheat available locally. Contact owner 
through 6914, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















WHLLD 


enn’ FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


AROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Ji MiP . 

VLANVOTUTT 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 








3444 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

























































































































Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 22, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals .....! 25,854 1,335 138,445 8,927 

Private terminals a a% 39 4 

Sy Beas Pereeay 25,854 1,335 13,484 8,931 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 15,732 iw 173 39 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WRAGER 60 6 oa tcl 11,172 ea 7 142 
Churchill ....... 1,878 py o% oy 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
Victoria ...i.... 621 

wee 8655. 8 56,465 1,335 13,664 9,112 

- Year ago ...... 84,691 1,221 11,064 11,839 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,958 194 2,618 2,766 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM GIN sss 435 ws 41 16 





Totalp slaw. cis 9,392 194 2,659 2,782 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

NS BPR 8,570 655 3,150 1,480 

MME ealv aa see's 35 2 57 18 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CUR AWS wis vc 6 94 ¥s 49 9 





cy ee rere 8,700 657 3,255 1,507 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 22, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 59,646 794 19,821 10,996 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Ot OWE. assed 2,779 “3 225 124 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 22, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 59,563 1,027 19,857 7,674 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 1,128 és 228 353 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the 

United States at the close of the week 

ending Sept. 16, 1944, and Sept. 18, 1943, as 

reported to the United States Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 
-~American— -~ in bond-— 
Sept. Sept. Sept, Sept. 





16 18 16 18 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ....... 202,437 212,055 18,437 6,131 
8,660 9,193 eee cee 
15,484 15,337 1,796 926 
-+ 15,350 23,370 695 868 
Barley ....... 22,455 19,851 56 1,389 
Flaxseed .... 1,552 3,107 43 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 631,000 (mone) bus; corn 
313,000 (188,000); oats, none (mone); rye 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
16, 1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ...... 4,127 
are 1,125 ie o. - 
| AR 3,956 1,456 695 50 
EE ch boo 4'0 wars 311 340 - wis 
Fort Worth .... 693 es is ax 
pO ere ere 327 448 «2 159 
New York ...... 3,109 ee ae ow 
MGHORt.. 2 croy ice ax 
Philadelphia 1,182 
UE nk vases 14,830 2,244 695 209 
Sept. 9, 1944 ... 15,651 2,222 697 199 
Sept. 18, 1943 .. 5,671 791 111 1,311 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 23, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis .. 20,100 19,860 


Kansas City .. 350 850 2,200 ~—«3,750 
Philadelphia .. 240 720 roe nae 
Milwaukee ... 240 30 4,320 3,870 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 23, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis 924 2,103 92 150 1,285 2,523 
Duluth .... 264 787 105 462 405 1,276 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 


16 23 
Five mills ... 27,040 40,445 25,373 *32,378 
*Four mills. ’ 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 








LA GRANGE MILLS Minor 











ACME RYE TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
A HIGH QUALITY ALFALFA MEAL 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Ideal for Poultry Mashes ~ 
All Grades THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & -> 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. a ee 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Inspecting, Repairing and Sorting Returned Containers in a 
National Biscuit Co. Bakery. 


Re-use and Salvage of Shipping Containers 


(Continued from page 6.) 

by keeping a record of the number each 
took out and brought back, to make them 
conscious of the importance of re-using. 
The men were, of course, not paid for 
the returns since they were only used 
for transportation from the bakery to 
the truck to the territory and there 
was no real reason why they should be 
left with the grocer. All containers 
were marked “Property of Blank Bak- 
ing Co. Must be held for a_ return” 
for the moral effect. 

This company found that the best ma- 
terial to repair boxes was 3-inch cloth 
tape, which when properly applied and 
when the box had been torn only on one 
of the four sides, made it well suited for 
re-use. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLIN : 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 
RRO SI RESINS ONE 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 






































VOIGT MILLING CO. 








m1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











A survey of bakeries in the New York 
area shows that practically all have some 
conservation program, but that usually 
only where the cartons are paid for is 
co-operation from the receiver apparent. 
Explanations of shortages and emer- 
gencies and appeals to patriotism do 
not accomplish as much as the upward 
revision of the ceilings on used con- 
tainers plus personal contact by route- 
men, salesmen or truckdrivers. After the 
containers are returned to the bakery a 
man or girl, or a group of workers, is 
taught how to reinforce and otherwise re- 
condition them, Every container is now 
re-used as long as it can safely carry 
merchandise. 

While many bakery firms have been 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 






SNOBUDDY’S friends of 





many years’ standing rarely 
drift away. When they do 
SNOBUDDY has a way of 
getting them back—with per- 

















suasive quality reasons. 









The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 






















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 









FAMILY PATENTS 


EXTRA HOUR 





White Crest Red Crest _ OF DOUGH STABILITY 
Cake and Pastry Flours | hone M 
mG. be: 
Sponge Cracker Flour 






A new development 
which greatly . ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











The Wamego Milling Co. 


WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 








CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


maritime] MILLED 
INVADER oe 


(HIGLUTEN) 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CONRH 


Winn aporrs 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 









BRANDS z 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” e. 





‘OYACG Tae = 
“WOODLAND” . =. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 



































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ad CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
‘Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 










Quality 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Claris re wm STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  =- MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED | tis 
| : =| 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 


Ontario 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Me 
e 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





2 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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wee BAGS corr 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA , COTTON 


ee ~*~ Factories—MONTREAL - aaess The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited Pie 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


ad 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour my 

“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” wi 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Re 
Canadian Hard Spring CEREAL CUTTERS active 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Standard the world over for cutting 





for st 


small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. produ 


gh-Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Hi 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Winnipeg, Manitoba, © = the p 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 








1 Mit aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
3 © SaLes OFFICE 
0 | ni 43 Oo Oo i H £43 MONTREAL, CANADA 
- A *e, \ oe 


Cable Address: ‘““ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
om ~~ ~~ ¥ 
Mills Limited 
fice AN ER A ARY - MOOSE JAW SASKAT 
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Women Employees of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Repairing and Sorting Containers 
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to Help Beat the Current Shortage. 


Re-use and Salvage of Shipping Containers 


(Continued from page 37.) 
actively engaged in container salvage 
for some time, processors of other food 
products are just beginning to get into 
the program fully. 

Plans shortly will be announced, for 
an industry-wide campaign wherein lead- 
ing food manufacturing companies will 
contribute a specified number of “man- 
hours” during which their sales forces 
will participate nationally in a con- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











R,.G. FRALE SL 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





certed drive to reduce paper use by 
food stores and encourage careful han- 
dling and unpacking of food shipments 
in order to increase the number of ship- 
ping containers available for re-use. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members; Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain HExchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 









Canada 


Toronto 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Since 1857 


Joines! Mihardcan & bus 


Sain erchnt Shippers and Exporters 


* CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


WINNIPEG 














40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 





Canadas Oldest 
aud Largest Millers 































- BRANDS - 
Flom 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 






MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 

















SPILLERS LIMITED. 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER = BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 7 | 


Cables: 





































Head Office: 





“Milligroup” 


London 





LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Che 


ROBINSON. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


>! 





SS D 
AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 











__WALT=ROGA 


HERSON 


“Yre 
LSKY MILLING CO. 
SAS * 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















| Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





10-70 \O-D. D/O 0/0 O/ DN 0-004) 
= = = 
Dallas 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














ADRIFT. IN LONDON 


Two American soldiers boarded a bus 
in Piccadilly. One went on top, the 
other inside. The latter offered their 
fares to a man in uniform, saying: “Two 
to Trafalgar Square.” 

“Excuse me,” was the reply, “I’m not 
the conductor, I’m a naval officer.” 

The American, went onto the platform 
of the bus and called up to his friend: 
“Say, buddy, come down; we’re not on 
a bus, we’re on a battleship !” 

¥ ¥ 
A GENUINE RETORT 

The Model.—Mr. Smithers wants me 
for a fine picture he’s going to paint— 
“Cleopatra and the Snake!” 

Her Rival—Indeed! And who is he 
going to get for Cleopatra? 

¥ ¥ 
WORLDLY GOODS 

It was at a fashionable wedding. The 
bridegroom had no visible means of sup- 
port save his father, who was rich. When 
he came to the stage of the service where 
he had to repeat: “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow!” his father said in 
a whisper that could be heard all over 
the church: 

“Heavens! There goes his bicycle!’ 

¥ ¥ 
BOO HOO 

Lee Morton,—It’s a sad case. 

Bill Leahy.—What is? 

Lee.—A dozen empties. 

v ¥ 

“Mabel, who broke that chair in the 
parlor last, night?” 

“It just collapsed all of a sudden, 
Dad, but neither of us was hurt.” 

¥ ¥ : 

Percy.—Is it best to lie on the right 
side? 

Sid—If you’re on the right side, it 
often isn’t necessary to lie at all. 


¥ ¥ 


When 5-year-old Willy encountered 
his father, just home from work, he 
was obviously recovering from a crying 
spell. 

“What’s the trouble, Willy?” inquired 
his father. 

“ve just had a dreadful scene with 
your wife,” sniffed Willy.—U. S. Coast 
Guard Magazine. 

¥ ¥ 

Visitor.— How many students are 
there in your class? 

Professor——About one in every five. 


¥ ¥ 
John.—Will you loan me $10 for a 
month, old boy? 
Joe.—What would a month-old boy 
do with $102 
¥ ¥ 


Helen.—When. is Dorothy thinking of 
getting married? 

Mary.— When isn’t she? — Typo 
Graphie. 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
_ free-flowing 





WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURI 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


‘EW 


Special Markets Diuision 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph: 


Kansas City, Mo. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mritne Co., Inman, Kan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrzacH,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
: LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOUR. 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


W. 4H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENcAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"Marve.,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address; ““Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Puinip,’”’ Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. DUBLIN BELFAST 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennéssee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Low Grades sna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


SB Diane Ame. ici. daces odaseeessanese $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............-eee eee 500, 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
Hurt Buildi - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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-ARNOLD 


coullece 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
* Glencoe, Minn. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 

















‘ 
°INDEX OF ADVERTISERS  - 
Abilene Flour Mills Co.........-+++ 21 Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .......+++++- 27 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 41 
ACMO-BVENS CO. soi ccs cccsdccvces Flour Mills of America, Inc............. 3 Omega Machine Co. «.........+.... 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ......e.eeeeeeees 21 Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 
Akron Belting Co. ........cteccccceses Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 40 Page, Thomas, Mill Co,............ 29 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... FORS: TROP BIR ii i ee Re hck een Soe Paniplus Company ....+++--++eeee:. 
Alva Fooller MINS. wicciscccctcicccccccee Franco, Wraticit Mi. .ic.cccccssscccess Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Amber Milling Co. ........ceeeeeeeeees 21 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 42 Patterson & Beckenbach .............. 
Amendt Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeeeees Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..++++++ SieWanvene. 43 
American Bakers Machinery Co........- Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... BS © Dem WOO Wika c orcas oe Force se see. 43 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... Garland Milling Co. ........+..++- 37 = Pfeffer Milling Co. .........eeeee. ase. 8 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... General Baking Co. ...-eseeserseeceere 43 pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.......s...00... 
American Flours, Inc...........e000+++8 21 General Mill Equipment Co...........-- Pima Bi PRUNE Co ick te cciccies... 43 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... General Mills, Inc. .......+++.++- Cover 4 _ Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .............. 1 
Ames Harris Neville Co, .......--+++++5 27 Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ........+.-+s+++0e- Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .........seees8+% Globe Milling Co. ....eeeeeseeeeeeeeees 29 Chemical Division .....-+++++++ee00.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc............++ Geoch Milling & Elevator Co........... 28 = Pratt, Ri. CG. cececsccscceveeeveesccees 41 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........--. 28  Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ............ 27 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 44 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............+ 40 Prina, Frank R., Corp. ...++sse+e+ee.e. 
Arnold Milling Co. ....c.cecsesoecdeces 44 Greenbank, H. J., & Co.....seeeeeeeees Procte? & GOMBS: weievieccccocerecces. 
Atkineon MIMRG Co; --.+22--0+0+00 9+. 2 ee ge ae SOS rare res re Q Quaker Oats Company ..--+........ 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 43 ; 
Barnett & Record Co..........+++++ Fiat SWE. AE ois ob k vas ods 43 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 35 Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......++s0-- Raible, J. R., Company............ 
Bay State Milling Co. .......+.+++++++- 21 Hardesty Milling Co, ...........0++ee0: 42 Red River Milling Co. ............ 
Belan, Mathew C. .....+-+sssseeseeres Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........-..++-- 43 Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .......eseeeeereece 7 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 42 Red Wing Milling Co. .....-+s+s++s.+e. 29 
Big Jo Flour Mills .........s.eseeeees OO. > eae Wie ne ee a Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 41 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........++++- 0" SSRea Se ME. acscs fc cok based oboe Richmond Mfg. Co. .....+++++ eossccese. 44 
Blair Milling Co. .......seeeeeeeeueeees r Eth, COS er ee ee a nee 2g Riegel Paper Corp. ..++--s+eeeeeees pee. 
Blake, J. He. csccsccccseccsssesccseeees 43 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .........++++- Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 40 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc...........+++-+ 31 Holland Engraving Co. ..........s.000 21 Robinson Milling Co. ......+-sesseeee., 42 
Borden Co. ....cecesccccscccccecsecvoes Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd..........-- Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........+-+ SS: Eisvaes:! Ba were wT. koh sas cs cw Svcs dees 43 Rodney Milling Co. .....+.sseeteeeeeeee 42 
Bowsher, N. P., Co...scesecesccesseeee Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .........+.- Rogers Bros. Seed C0....s.seeeeereese. 
Brey & SHACHION 2 csicsiccevcvecsccecie 43 Siar: WR WS lic oc 5 3c es bees coke Rose ‘Milling Co, ...ccccccccccccccsses, 42 
Broenniman Co., IMC. .....ccececceesere 43 Hubbard Milling Co. .........eeseee00- 35 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 43 
Brownold, M. S., C0.......+-+eeeeeeeees Hunter Milling Co. ...........ceeedeeee 44  MRussell-Miller Milling Co. ........+.... 28 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ..........+++: Russell Milling Co. ....cseceseeecsecess 28 
SON GG re 0 8 EN Ge be ess Cokin cc's bbw cok T@ISMOGSE TORS PRG. oo ono ss vt cee ccs's Rutherfard, W. H., & Co.s.ccccccs.ee. 43 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co...........-- 42 Imbe,-J; Bi, Milling 06.2.0 cccicvces 18 St. Cloud Milling Co 37 
me . Cloud Milling Co............... 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....e.sseeeeeeee 42 pa sine mot suusioc eu be aeuet ee Haat ‘ St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
“ar qeroetaigye <7 aor illaag oncaeid St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 38 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......+++++ 43  iIsmert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ O Be Rabies Paper Cos: lig csciaeccck ss sss. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........++- 40 vai NE IR ark dscs 65.0 Goines aceces ss 42 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd........-- 40 Baggy a ve dea ata'y 37 Schneider, W. H., Co. .....ceeeeeseeees 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... Sent. CAME ie Ga ese ae Schultz, Baujan-& Co........sscccecess 35 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............+++ So: akin eC ce OOO MMMM RAMS es Teoh y ects ces sees. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc...........++-++5 SB Jotemttattatnater Construction. Oo... 4 Seedburo Equipment Co. ........:..... 
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Wow - vy W-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 


> 


Bin of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 
to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 








Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote...the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 
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